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THE SPIRES OF OXFORD. 
(SEEN FROM THE TRAIN.) 
I saw the spires of Oxford 
As I was passing by, 
The gray spires of Oxford 
Against a pearl-gray sky. 
My heart was with the Oxford men 
Who went abroad to die. 


The years go fast in Oxford, 

The golden years and gay, 

The hoary Colleges look down 

On careless boys at play. 

But when the bugles sounded war 
They put their games away. 


They left the peaceful river, 

The cricket field, the quad, 

The shaven lawns of Oxford 

To seek a bloody sod— 

They gave their merry youth away 
For country and for God. 


God rest you, happy gentlemen, 
Who laid your good lives down, 
Who took the khaki and the gun 
Instead of cap and gown. 

God bring you to a fairer place 
Than even Oxford town. 

W. M. Letts. 
The Westminster Gazette. 


THE REFUGE. 
(Turris, Janua, Rosa, Stelia.) 
Once an Ivory Tower 
Sprang from the earth like a flower; 
Soul, in the earth’s dark hour, 
Flee to the Ivory Tower. 


Once a Heavenly Gate 

Opened and changed man’s fate; 
Soul, from lands desolate 

Fare to the Heavenly Gate. 


Once a Mystic Rose 

Flowered in a world of woes; 
Soul, amid mortal throes 
Hope in the Mystic Rose. 


Once a Rose of the World 
Petal by petal uncurled, 

Soul, by the torrent whirled, 
Joy in the Rose of the World. 
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Once a Morning Star 

Shone o’er dark vales afar; 
Soul, from the night of war 
Turn to the Morning Star. 


Once a Star of the Sea 
Showed a fair Haven free; 
Soul, out of misery 

Follow the Star of the Sea. 


R. L. Gales. ) 
The British Review. 


CECILY. 


Sad, proud Cecily, dream no more 

Sweet aching dreams, your maiden’s 
store. 

He is gone who thought you fair, 

And gladdest beauty turns to care, 

Prisoned apart from life, alone 

With its quick youth, te pace and 
moan 

For comradeship, for rivalry, 

For the trusting hand and the clear 


eye 

Of youth with warm youth banded, 
bright 

With the world’s hope, the earth’s 
delight, 


Giving to life its own again; 
Strength unto strength, pain unto 


pain, 

Splendor for splendor, dream for 
dream, 

And beauty watching the wild dawn 
gleam. 


Now are you poor for loss of one 
That was your heart’s companion; 
No lover sees by the window now 
The morning sun on your hair, your 


brow. 
But still and lovely in their 
might 

The mountains woo you, height on 
height, 


Fold above fold, to still your cares 

And take your loneliness in theirs. 

Now the green world outside your 

door, 

Singing wide its ancient lore, 

Voices of children passing below 

And children’s footsteps call you to go 

With them through day adventuring, 

By the heart of wonder conquering. 
BE. W. Lynam. 
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BRITISH IMPERIALISM AND THE ULTIMATE 
PROBLEMS OF PEACE. * 


The mission of the British Empire 
in the war is now fully realized by 
its peoples. It is less clear that they 
have even begun to realize the nature 
of the problems that will have to be 
solved when the war is over, and the 
sacrifices involved in their solution. 
They know that they are fighting for 
the honor and safety of the Empire; 
they believe that they are also fight- 
ing for the liberties of the nations and 
the establishment of a lasting peace; 
but for the most part they are wholly 
uninstructed as to the means by which 
national liberties are to be secured and 
peace guaranteed. This is the justifi- 
cation for those who, like the present 
writer, while the issue of the great 
struggle still hangs in the balance, ven- 
ture, in however tentative a fashion, to 
discuss these problems; for if they are 
not discussed betimes there is a great 
risk that the efforts of diplomacy may 
be hampered later on by the clamor of 
an ill-informed public opinion. The ob- 
ject of the present article, then, is to 
contribute to this discussion, not by at- 
tempting to solve any of the. practical 
problems involved in the ultimate 
peace settlement, but by considering 
the question as to how far the British 
Empire, not only by reason of its 
power, but by reason of its character, 
its constitution, and its informing 
spirit, can contribute towards their 
solution. 

At the outset it is necessary to de- 
fine what we mean by the words Em- 
pire and Imperialism. Words ex- 
pressing political ideals, as Mr. Delisle 


*1. “The British Empire.” Six Lec- 
tures. By Sir Charles P. Lucas, K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G. Macmillan. 1915. 

2. “Political Ideals.” By C. Delisle 
Burns. Oxford University Press. 1915. 

38. “The German Doctrine of Con- 
quest.” <A French view. By B. Seil- 
liere. With an HBssay on M. Seilliere’s 
“Philosophy of ee by J. M 
Hone. Maunsel. 1914. 


Burns points out, will change their 
meaning so long as they are of use; 
and of no word is this more true than 
of Imperialism, the meaning of which 
has changed with extraordinary rapid- 
ity, and is still changing. But a few 
years ago it implied no more than per- 
sonal rule based on military power, 
and its association with this idea still 
darkens counsel. M. Seilliére, in his 
“Philosophie de l’Impérialisme,” justi- 
fies by the increasing variety and 
vagueness of its application his use of 
it as a comprehensive term to cover all 
the manifestations of ‘the need for ex- 
pansion as the primordial condition of 
life.” For him it is but another word 
for Nietzsche’s “will to power,’ the 
fundamental tendency of man to “ex- 
pand outside himself,” which leads 
the individual to identify himself with 
a group or nation, and ends by making 
him the champion “of a doctrine 
which postulates the pre-eminence in 
the world of the group to which he 
belongs.” The impelling force of 
political Imperialism may be no more 
than an intelligent utilitarianism; we 
can, for instance, recognize that 
Bernhardi’s “Weltmacht oder Unter- 
gang” is implicit in Hobbes’s axiom 
that “a man cannot assure the power 
and means to live well, which he hath 
present, without the acquisition of 
more.” But, as M. Seilliére points out, 
political Imperialism, as at present un- 
derstood, must justify itself by an ap- 
peal to moral considerations, and so it 
tends to develop into that race mys- 
ticism which is characteristic of mod- 
ern Imperialists. This race mysticism, 
in turn, since it is based on beliefs for 
which there is less than no scientific 
proof, develops into race fanaticism, 
and so becomes a militant creed. 

It is the degree to which this race 
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mysticism is present that will, in the 
eyes of the world at large, weigh most 
heavily in balancing the claims of 
rival Imperialisms; for Imperialism 
based on race pretensions is no more 
than an exaggerated nationalism, the 
outcome—as Mr. Burns puts it — of 
“the tendency of every race, as it 
grows larger, to develop its provincial 
jealousy into what it calls Imperial 
policy.” Race mysticism has doubtless 
played its part in the development of 
British Imperialism—M. Seilliére in- 
stances Cecil Rhodes as a great type 
of the race mystic—but it has been a 
subordinate and not very conscious 
element. It has played a _ greater 
and a far more. conscious part 
in the growth of Russian Imperi- 
rialism; yet even Pan-Slavism in its 
extremest form has never aimed at 
more than making Holy Russia co- 
extensive with the Slav race. It is in 
Germany that—as M. Seilliére shows— 
race mysticism, based on the theory of 
Teutonic pre-eminence, has developed 
most completely into race fanaticism : 
that is to say, into the belief, held with 
religious passion, in the essential su- 
periority of the German race—as most 
purely Teutonic—and in its mission to 
impose itself and the civilization it has 
evolved on all tke world. 

British Imperialism is not based 
upon any theory of race superiority, 
nor indeed upon any theory at all. 
The character of the British Empire, 
as its very imperfections and incon- 
sistencies show, has been determined, 
like that of the British Constitution, 
by the sometimes accidental, sometimes 
deliberately directed processes of its 
growth. It is not necessary to re- 
capitulate the history of this growth. 
The point to be emphasized is that 
there has been in the process of this 
Imperial expansion no consistent ef- 
fort at what may be called national 
assimilation, such as has characterized 
in various degrees the expansion of 


Germany and Russia under the influ- 
ence of Pan-Germanism and Pan- 
Slavism respectively. German Imperi- 
alism has never been content merely 
to govern subject nationalities, it has 
thought it necessary to Germanize them 
and make them an organic part of the 
national State, and the same has been 
true in recent years, though less con- 
sistently, of Russia. The British Em- 
pire is not a State; it is an aggrega- 
tion of States, and these presenting so 
great a variety of forms that to 
classify them would be to give a fairly 
comprehensive table of the bodies poli- 
tic of all the world in every stage of 
their development, from the most 
primitive tribal organization to the 
most fully developed modern demo- 
cratic community. This aggregation 
of States, differing thus widely in 
character and acquired by such a va- 
riety of methods, is held together by 
only one visible bond—the supreme 
headship of the Crown. But this head- 
ship is not Imperial, in the strict sense 
of the word (that is to say, it is not 
ostensibly or primarily based upon 
military force) and this fact is 
symbolized in the Royal style. The 
British Empire has no Emperor. It 
is only as sovereign of India that the 
King bears this title, and India is an 
imperium in imperio. The style of 
Emperor of India symbolizes not so 
much British rule in India as Indian 
nationality within the British Empire, 
a symbolism which has been strength- 
ened lately by the removal of the capi: 
tal to Delhi. 

In a sense not negligible, it is true, 
the growth of the British Empire has 
been accomplished by the process de- 
fined in the title of the late Sir John 
Seeley’s epoch-making book —by “the 
expansion of England,” that is to say, 
of the British State and of British 
nationality. Legally and constitution- 
ally this is so. Until the time of the 
late King Edward VII. the supreme 
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head of the Empire bore no other title 
than that of King of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland; 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
still remains the Imperial Parliament. 
The British dominions beyond the seas 
which, under the impulse of the new 
Imperialism, have added a fresh title 
to the Royal style, are still in greater 
or lesser degree such as Burke de- 
scribed them: “subordinate parts” of 
an Empire of which the supreme sov- 
ereignty resides in these islands. “No 
lawyer questions,’ says Professor 
Dicey, “that Parliament could legally 
abolish any colonial Constitution, or 
that Parliament can at any moment 
legislate for the Colonies, and repeal 
or override any colonial law what- 
ever." It is, however, significant of 
the change that has come over the 
spirit of British Imperialism that, 
whatever may be the strictly legal status 
of the self-governing colonies in rela- 
tion to the mother country, we no 
longer think of them as ‘“dependen- 
cies” or as “subordinate parts” of the 
Empire, even though we have not yet 
become accustomed to give them in 
common speech their new style of Do- 
minions. We are no longer open to 
the reproach which Burke, in his great 
speech on Conciliation with America, 
levelled at those “whose whole scheme 
of freedom is made up of pride, per- 
verseness, and insolence,’ and who 
“feel themselves in a state of thral- 
dom .. . unless they have some man, 
or some body of men, dependent on 
their mercy.’” 

It was the attempt to assert and ex- 
tend the purely Imperial principle that 
first enforced this lesson upon us, by 
causing the revolt of the American col- 
onies and so losing to the British Em- 
pire the greater part of the English- 
speaking world. It was not discontent 
with their previous position in the 


1The British Constitutions, p. 102. 
2 Work (ed. 1888), ii. p. 416. 
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Empire that drove the American Eng- 
lish colonies into rebellion, for they 
were reasonably content with the meas- 
ure of liberty they enjoyed through 
their representative assemblies, and 
they were proud of the Empire and of 
the part they had played in its expan- 
sion. What they rebelled against was 
the attempt to depress them from their 
position of partners in the Empire to 
that of dependents. Burke reports 
Benjamin Franklin as saying to him 
that “America would never again see 
such happy days as she had passed 
under the protection of England.” 
“He observed that ours is the only 
instance of a great empire in which 
the most distant parts and members 
had been as well governed as the 
metropolis and its vicinage, but that 
the Americans were going to lose the 
means which secured to them this rare 
and precious advantage. The question 
with them was not whether they were 
to remain as they had been before the 
troubles—for better, he allowed, they 
could not hope to be—but whether 


. they were to give up so happy a situa- 


tion without: a struggle.’* 

The issue of the struggle, though it 
split the English-speaking world into 
two rival and often antagonistic Em- 
pires, was wholly good in that it pre- 
served in the rest of the British Em- 
pire that “happy situation” which the 
short-sightedness of George III. and 
his Ministers had sought to destroy, 
and enabled it to develop, not into an 
imperium based on what Burke calls 
“the dismal, cold, dead uniformity of 
servitude,” but into a great common- 
wealth of free States established on 
the triple principle of self-government, 
self-support, and self-defence. 

An Empire built up by such various 
means, and composed of such hetero- 
geneous elements, can only in an ideal 

3 Appeal from the New to the Old 

higs. Works (ed. 1883), iv. p. 100. 
In the recently published correspond- 
ence of Richard Henry Lee, the pro- 

oser of the American Declaration of 


ndependence, many of the earlier let- 
ters express similar views. 
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sense be said to be based upon any 
consistent principle. So far as the 
great self-governing dominions are 
concerned, indeed, the principle as 
stated above would seem now to be es- 
tablished by a consensus of opinion. 
“As regards our relations with our 
self-governing colonies,” said Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, “we have arrived 
at a point when we must recognize 
once for all that these relations de- 
pend entirely on their free will and un- 
reserved agreement.’* 

“The temper of the sovereign au- 
thority in the United Kingdom in rela- 
tion to the Dominions,’ writes Sir 
Charles Bruce, “has been exhibited in 
a policy based on the mutual desire 
that they should remain in the Em- 
pire, each building up a nationality in 
its own way, and gradually increasing 
its autonomy in politics, economics, 
and defence within the area of their 
respective territories, the condition of 
their adhesion to the Empire being 
complete liberation from the control of 
the Imperial Parliament.’ 

“The English,’ says Sir Charles 
Lucas, “for sixty or seventy years past 
have set themselves to build up nations 
within the Empire.’® “The British 
Empire,’ said Sir Wilfrid Laurier on 
July 8th, 1902, “is a galaxy of free 
States.” 

This latter statement is obviously 
true only in a very limited sense. It is 
true of the self-governing Dominions; 
it is only partially true of those that 
are less than self-governing, and with re- 
gard to these latter there is more room 
for debate as to the spirit of British 
Imperialism. Speaking of the relation 
of the mother country to her de- 
pendencies, Mr. Morris, in his “His- 
tory of Colonization,” says: 

“Only one fixed rule of action seems 
to exist: it is to promote the interests 


Quoted in F. von Oppenheimer, 
“British Imperialism.” 

5The True Temper of Empire, p. 4. 

6Greater Rome and Greater Britain, 


p. 161. 
™Quoted in: Hobson, “Imperialism,” 
p. 100. 


of the colony to the utmost, to develop 
its scheme of government as rapidly 
as possible, and eventually to elevate 
it from the position of inferiority to 
that of association.’* 

Of the conscious aim of those for 
whom their mission as Empire- 
builders is a thing very real and 
sacred, no one has a better right to 
speak than Lord Cromer, and even he 


- can give it no definition. “What,” he 


asks, “would the Englishman reply to 
the question Quo vadis?” 

“He would be puzzled to give any 
definite answer, for he is in truth al- 
ways striving to attain two ideals, 
which are apt to be mutually destruc- 
tive—the ideal of good government, 
which connotes the continuance of his 
own supremacy, and the ideal of self- 
government, which connotes the whole 
or partial abdication of his supreme 
position. Moreover, although after 
rather a dim, slipshod, but character- 
istically Anglo-Saxon fashion, he is 
aware that empire must rest on one 
of two bases—an extensive military 
occupation or the principle of nation- 
ality. He cannot in all cases quite 
make up his mind which he prefers.” 

As the upshot of these debates, then, 
the only thing that we can safely say 
is that the tendency is, increasingly as 
time progresses, to attempt to level up 
the less advanced portions of the Em- 
pire to the plane of the more ad- 
vanced, so that each may in time take 
its place in the great co-partnership. 
The British Empire, in short, is not 
a structure four-square and completed, 
established on definite principles, and 
held together by rigid bonds. It is 
rather a world in the making: a vast 
political laboratory in which the Brit- 
ish genius is making a series of world- 
experiments, the ultimate aim of 
which is to find out how the most 
heterogeneous national elements can 
be best combined in an international 
system, so as to produce the greatest 


8 Hist. of Colonization, ii. p. 80. 
—— and Modern Empires, p. 
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amount of freedom in the parts with 
the least amount of friction between 
them, and in such a way as to preserve 
the cohesion of the whole. 

That this is the problem which 
British Imperialism has set itself to 
solve is clear from the language of all 
recent writers and speakers on the 
subject, the spirit of which is utterly 
different from that of the champions 
of Pan-Germanism. “Our Empire,” 
said Lord Rosebery, “is not the realm 
of conquest which that term has been 
used to imply. It has often used the 
sword, it could not exist without the 
sword, but it does not live by the 
sword.”” “Kew Englishmen,” writes 
Mr. Delisle Burns, commenting on the 
remarks of Lord Cromer quoted above, 
“would be willing to contemplate a 
purely military Empire. We should 
therefore be driven to develop local 
self-government, and that in the end 
must mean the federation of politically 
equal groups.’ For Mr. Giddings the 
bonds of union of Imperial Britain are 
“a common loyalty to a common judg- 
ment and will, a common willingness 
to share a common destiny, and a com- 
mon conviction of the priceless value 
of individual, religious, and local lob- 
erty”; the conditions of its success, 
that as it lengthens the reach of gov- 
ernment it must curtail the functions 
of government.’” The same idea un- 
derlies the utterances even of those 
who advocate the conversion of the 
‘Empire from a loose aggregation of 
States into a Federal State based on 
the development of the sense of eco- 
nomic unity. “The one essential con- 
dition to keep in mind,” says Mr. 
Amery, “is that the partnership must 
be real and complete as far as it goes, 
and that it must be based on the rec- 
ognition of the full political equality 
between the citizens of this country 


1 Rectorial Address to Glasgow Uni- 
versity, 1900. 
1 Political Ideals, p. 222. 
122Democracy and Empire, 
10 and 11. 


1910, pp. 
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and the citizens of the younger 
nations.’ 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to discuss the question of Imperial 
Federation, still less that of Tariff 
Reform, as a bond of Empire. More 
germane to our purpose is a passage in 
which Mr. Bernard Holland suggests 
the connection of the federal problem 
with that of establishing juridical re- 
lations between the nations generally: 

“When nations or States are not in- 
dependent, but confederated, the prob- 
lem of limits of action stands, as it 
were, half-way between that relating 
to independent States and that re-. 
lating to individuals or bodies com- 
posing only one State. In an Empire 
of this kind the nations are the units, 
but because they are nations the rela- 
tion between them and the Empire 
partakes of, though it is not fully of, 
an international character.’’* 

Thus there is something of an inter- 
national character in all federations, 
even in those which, like the German 
Empire, have a very strong national 
unity. This international character is, 
however, weaker in a Federal State 
(Bundesstaat), which is the form 
taken by all federations whether in- 
side or outside the British Empire, 
than in a confederation of States 
(Staatenbund). The latter is the form 
towards which the British Empire is 
tending, and any federation of the 
States composing it which should fol- 
low generally accepted principles 
would differ from any existing federal 
system in being, not a Nation com- 
posed of many States, but a State 
composed of many Nations. It would, 
in short, be the first great experiment 
in the organization of international 
government. 

It is this super-national quality in 
British Imperialism which differenti- 
ates it fundamentally from Pan- 
Germanism, and constitutes its chief 
claim upon the sympathies of the na- 


% Union and Strength, 1912, p. 9. 
144TImperium et Libertas, p. 7. 
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tionalities in its struggle with the 
Germanic Powers. By the Germans, 
of course, the claim is repudiated, 
and with a vigor of language to which 
the literature of the war has by now 
accustomed us. Not all German 
writers, however, have echoed the 
diatribes of Treitschke, for whom the 
inspiration of British Imperialism was 
nothing but a contemptible peddling 
Selfishness (Krdmeregoismus) ; but it 
is precisely by the language of those 
who do give us credit for our admira- 
ble qualities that we can best fathom 
the depth of the German misunder- 
standing of the spirit of our Empire. 
Herr Paul Rohrbach, the object of 
whose “Der Deutsche Gedanke” was, 
like Treitschke’s, to spur the German 
nation on to contest with Great 
Britain the empire of the world, de- 
clares that “it would be a monstrous 
folly to suppose that the forces which 
have founded the British Empire are 
avarice, hypocrisy, and brute violence.” 
The Empire, he says, has been built 
up by the moral force and character 
of the English people, which he ex- 
horts his countrymen to emulate. 

He goes on to justify his idea of 
German Imperialism by what he sup- 
poses to be the example of the British, 
and the passage in which he does so 
is in the highest degree instructive. 


“It cannot be admitted that the 
preservation of certain small and in- 
significant national groups is as im- 
portant for the development of hu- 
manity as is the growth of the world- 
nations which are the pioneers of civ- 
ilization (die kulturtragenden Welt- 
nationen). In the future there will be 
no choice left to the small nations 
but to attach themselves willingly to 
those wider civilization-groups (Kul- 
turkreisen) to which they feel most 
strongly drawn, or to which their geo- 
graphical situation points them. . . 
If, then, such a nation desire to main- 
tain itself as an independent power 
alongside of such a gigantic power as 


is implied by the British Empire and 
English Kultur, and by its own might 
and right take a share in determining 
what course the civilization of the 
world and the development of  hu- 
manity are to follow, it must back up 
its claim by action. The frontiers of 
England lie not by the Himalayas nor 
in the Antarctic regions; they lie 
where another nation is strong enough 
to set up the banner of its national 
idea. It is not for us, then, to blame 
England for her arrogance, but rather 
to see to it that what we now aall 
English arrogance shall become as 
much a part of the living expression 
of the German Idea as it now is of the 
English.’* , 

It will be noticed that the British 
world-power is here represented as not 
only attracting but assimilating smaller 
groups, and that it is considered as 
justified in so doing, since the future 
of the world thus lies, not with the 
small nationalities, but with those 
great national groups which, by the 
vigor of their organic growth, are able 
to dominate and absorb them; and 
the process must continue, in a strug- 
gle between these larger groups, until 
one National Idea emerges triumphant 
over all. This is the ideal which, ac- 
cording to Herr Rohrbach, the Brit- 
ish have kept steadily before their 
eyes, and if they realize it they will 
have deserved to do so. It is for the 
Germans—the only nation which has 
any claim to aspire to world-dominion 
beside the Anglo-Saxons—to see that 
they do not realize it. 

We are now in a position to under- 
stand the attitude of philosophic 
Germans towards British Imperialism, 
which has played so great a part in 
leading up to the present war. Judg: 
ing it by the measure of their own 
ideal of race supremacy, they conceive 
the British Empire as a stupendous 
organization of which the object, con- 
sciously pursued from the first, has 
been to Anglicize the world. It is im- 

1% Der Deutsche Gedanke, p. 49. 
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portant for our present purpose to ex- 
amine this accusation, for if it be well 
founded we can bring as our contribu- 
tion to the solution of the problem of 
peace nothing but our power to enforce 
our will. The German contention has 
been supported with remarkable elo- 
quence by a Scotchman, the late Pro- 
fessor Cramb. 

“If I were asked,” he says, “to de- 
scribe in a single sentence the general 
aim of British Imperialism during the 
last two centuries and a half, I should 
answer: To give all men within its 
bounds an English mind; to give all 
who come within its sway the power 
to look at the things of man’s life, at 
the past, at the future, from the 
standpoint of an Englishman; to dif- 
fuse within its bounds that high tol- 
erance in religion which has marked 
this Empire from its foundation; that 
reverence yet boldness before the mys- 
teriousness of life and death character- 
istic of our great poets and our great 
thinkers; that love of free institutions, 
that pursuit of an ever higher justice 
and a larger freedom which, rightly or 
wrongly, we associate with the temper 
and character of our race wherever it 
is dominant and secure.’ 

If the purpose of giving everyone 
within the bounds of the Empire an 
English, or a British, mind be indeed 
the inspiration of our Imperialism, it 
is not easy to see how it differs in 
principle from Germanist Imperialism, 
which avowedly aims at imposing the 
German mind upon the world. For the 
late Mr. Cramb it did not differ; 
for, himself a pupil and admirer of 
Treitschke, he accepted the German 
conception of war as “the father of all 
things,” and his book ends with a 
prophetic vision of the English and 
Germans, the favorite children of Odin 
the war-god, locked in an heroic death- 
struggle for the dominion of the world. 
We are in the midst of the death- 
struggle. But if the issues involved in 
this struggle be no more than whether 


%Germany and England, p. 125. 
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the British or the German mind shall 
dominate the world, what justification 
have we for the claim which we so 
confidently make on the world’s sym- 
pathies, on the ground that we are 
fighting, not only to preserve our own 
material and spiritual heritage, but 
also that of the nations at large? 

The truth, of course, is that no con- 
sistent aim has underlain the growth 
of the British Empire, and least of all 
any conscious idea of giving to the 
world an English mind—a conception 
wholly foreign to the very practical 
and somewhat unimaginative British 
temper. To this extent, indeed, we 
may admit that Treitschke was right 
when he said that the British Empire 
is not the outcome of “a great policy.” 
In the long roll of British statesmen 
the names are but few of those who 
have had any vision of our Imperial 
destiny and made its realization a 
capital object of their policy; and in 
general the Empire has grown in spite 
of the ignorance, the supineness, and 
even the timid opposition of those who 
were supposed to govern its fate. It 
has grown under the impulse of the 
adventurous spirit of our Anglo-Celtic 
race, a spirit in general, as contrasted 
with the German, impatient of direc- 
tion and control. Its foundations were 
laid not so much by the deliberate 
policy of statesmen as by the enter- 
prise of individual Englishmen. The 
foundations thus laid have been devel- 
oped by policy, by the chances of war, 
by the mere force of circumstances; 
but the Empire is ultimately founded. 
not on an all-embracing national idea, 
but—as Burke said—upon “virtue and 
good fortune.” 

Whatever the virtue may have been 
which has gone to build up the Empire. 
it has gained from the process of the 
Empire’s expansion more than it gave. 
From the point of view of the relation 
of the British race and its ideals to- 
wards the rest of the world, indeed, 
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the thing that is remarkable is not so 
much the influence of the English mind 
upon the Empire as the influence of 
the Empire upon the English mind, in 
breaking down the barriers of its in- 
sular nationalism, widening its outlook, 
and broadening its sympathies. It is 
not suggested that this process is com- 
plete, or that the average Briton is 
not still, in all his prejudices and 
tastes, very insular indeed, though he 
is less so than he used to be. There 
can, however, be no doubt that, through 
the double training of democracy and 
the responsibilities of Empire, the col- 
lective mind of the country has been 
affected in the manner stated. It is 
this educative influence of the Empire 
which the Germans, or those of them 
who are conscious of the narrowness 
of their own national outlook, envy us 
above all—and with reason, for it is 
the completion of this educational 
process which will justify our claim to 
act as the most powerful of the trus- 
tees of the restored peace of the world, 
because with the development of our 
Imperial consciousness it has also 
awakened in us an Imperial conscience. 

This Imperial conscience may be 
taken to mean the realization of our 
duties, as trustees of that part of the 
world we have occupied or conquered, 
not only towards the members of our 
own Imperial system, but towards the 
world outside.” To the Germans our 


17In the Colonial Office Memorandum 
on the draft Australian Constitution, 
dated March 29th, 1900, the following 
sentences occur: “In regard to these 
matters, the Imperial Parliament and 
Government are in the position of 
trustees for the whole of His Majesty’s 
dominions.” “Though the supreme 
legal power remains vested in the Im- 
perial Parliament, it holds that power 
as trustee.” See Jebb, “Colonial Con- 
ferences,” p. 308. 

In his speech to the Birmingham 
Chamber of Commerce, on Nov. 13th, 
1896, Mr. Chamberlain said: “We, in 
. our colonial policy, as fast as we ac- 
quire new territory and develop it, 
develop it as trustees of civilization 
for the commerce of the world. We 
offer in all these markets over which 
our flag floats the same opportunities, 
the same open field, to foreigners that 
we offer to our own subjects, and upon 
the same terms,” The slight prefer- 


claim to have developed such a con- 
science is but further evidence of our 
national hypocrisy, a stupid attempt 
to reconcile the world to our continued 
occupation of conquests which we are 
no longer able, in view of the rise of a 
younger and more virile power, to hold 
by force. To understand this attitude, 
which seems to us both ungenerous and 
unjust, we must realize how difficult it 
is for the Germans, who have passed 
through no such educational process 
as we have, to grasp our point of view. 
The process of their national education 
has been, indeed, the very reverse of 
ours. Instead of widening their sym- 
pathies, it has turned them from a na- 
tion which, of all the European 
peoples, was the most susceptible to 
foreign influences into one which most 
blatantly proclaims its self-sufficiency 
and exclusiveness, politically, intel- 
lectually, and morally. Moreover, 
owing to the fact that the union of 
Germany was attained by the expan- 
sion of Prussia, the German nation has 
in effect become identified with the 
Prussian State, and the national con- 
science attuned to the political prin- 
ciples, or want of principles, which 
Prussia has preserved unimpaired from 
the days when the “Reason of State” 
was universally accepted as a justifica- 
tion for any moral obliquity. It is the 
Reason of State, reinforced by the new, 
passionate sense of nationality, that de- 
termines the attitude of Germany to 
the rest of the world, and it is as 
naturally assumed as underlying the 
attitude of all other nations to Ger- 
many. Hence the violations of inter- 
national law, the breach of treaties, 
and the “cruelty well applied” of Ger- 
man methods; hence, too, the surprise. 
which we may believe to be genuine, 
that these methods should excite the 
reprobation of the world. For us, es- 
pecially, to blame them for using the 
ence given to British goods in certain 


of the Dominions has not substantially 
modified this principle. 








same weapons for advancing their Em- 
pire which we ourselves used in the 
past to advance our own is, they main- 
tain, hypocrisy. A nation is to be 
judged by the grandeur of its ideals, 
not by the means it uses to realize 
them; and the ideal of Germany is a 
grand one—the transformation of the 
world by means of Teutonic civilization 
and culture, while England has aimed 
at no more than making the whole 
round earth her trade preserve.” 

If this accusation be just, and if we 
are to be judged by our actions in the 
more or less remote past, and not by 
the spirit which animates our Imperial 
policy now, it would indeed be vain for 
us to try to persuade the world that 
we have any special qualifications for 
helping towards the establishment of an 
international system based upon the 
principles of liberty, justice, and the 
mutual respect of rights. The methods 
by which our Empire was built up were 
often not such as our conscience would 
now approve, and the aims that in- 
spired them were often far from mor- 
ally exalted. We may confess our 
faults in the past, and even admit that 
the spirit that produced them is not 
dead among us—that our education is 
not complete; nevertheless, we may 
elaim that, whatever legitimate part is 
played in our Imperial policy by the 
protection and development of our 
own interests, it is no longer these in- 
terests alone that determine this policy. 
The old principle of the Reason of 
State has, indeed, fallen into so com- 
plete an oblivion among us that its as- 
sertion by the Germans seems to us a 
thing new and portentous. For we 
have developed a sense of the duty of 


%See the remarkable analysis of 
German war literature, by “a neutral 
correspondent,” in The Times of 31st 
May ast, especially Prof. Werner 
Sombart’s description of the war as a 
world-struggle between “the shop- 
keeper and the hero,’ the mercenary 
spirit of England and the heroic spirit 
of Germany. It may be noted that 
for Herr Rohrbach it was the Ger- 
mans, not the English, who were 
sunk in Krameregoismus. 
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the State, not only to its dependents, 
but to other States and nations. 

It was the revolt of the American 
colonies that taught us to regard the 
British communities beyond the seas 
not as dependents, but as partners 
with us in the commonwealth of the 
Empire. The beginnings of the real- 
ization of our duty to those nations 
and races, on a lower plane of culture, 
which had come under our sway may 
be dated from that attack on the sys- 
tem of the East India Company which 
culminated, in 1788, in the impeach- 
ment of Warren Hastings. That the 
attack was in large measure unjust, 
and embittered by party hatred and 
private spite, is true enough, but the 
principle on which it was based was 
sound and became the inspiration of 
a new and nobler conception of British 
Imperialism. The principle is thus 
defined by Burke in his speech on 
Fox’s India Bill: 

“All political power which is set 
over men, and all privilege claimed or 
exercised in exclusion of them, being 
wholly artificial, and for such a dero- 
gation from the natural equality of 
mankind at large, ought to be in some 
way or other exercised ultimately for 
their benefit.” 


“No charter of dominion,’ he added 
later, “shall stand as a bar in my way 
to their charter of safety and protec- 
tion.” To show how completely the 
spirit of these noble words has per- 
meated the service of the Empire, it 
is only necessary to point to the splen- 
did work being done by British of- 
ficials in our dependencies and pro- 
tectorates—India, Egypt, the Soudan, 
Nigeria, and a hundred others less 
conspicuous. In these it is no longer 
a question of Imperial domination or 
of exclusive privileges for British 
trade, but of a great trusteeship exer- 
cised primarily for the people gov- 
erned. It is, moreover, significant of 
the change that has come over our 
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ideas, since the days of mid-Victorian 
Liberalism, that this government is not 
directed to imposing British culture on 
races little fitted for it, but to so edu- 
cating these races that they may de- 
vevelop their own cultures, and so 
guarding them that this development 
may proceed unchecked, as it was too 
often in times past, by irresponsible 
violence or by the barbarous lust for 
power and wealth. It is above all in 
the fulfilment of this duty that the 
spirit of British Imperialism has risen 
superior to the narrowing influences 
of a crude nationalism, and it has had 
its reward. This Empire, which to its 
enemies seemed to be seething with 
disaffection and tottering to its fall, 
has displayed, under a test which 
would have shattered a structure less 
firmly based on the community of -in- 
terests and sentiment between the 
rulers and the ruled, a unity of pur- 
pose which has astonished the world. 
It has been impossible to witness with- 
out pride and deep emotion those 
spontaneous demonstrations of loyalty, 
those offers not only of wealth but of 
personal service, which have poured in 
from all the States and races subject 
to the Empire, from the proud princes 
of India down to the humble chiefs of 
obscure tribes of whose very existence 
the Empire was scarce aware. The 
lesson of our Imperial duty towards 
the people dependent on us has not 
been learned in vain. 

Of more immediate bearing, however, 
on the question of what part the spirit 
of British Imperialism can play in the 
settlement after the war is the develop- 
ment of the British conscience in rela- 
tion to foreign States and nations. 
This development may be ascribed 
largely to the effects of the long dis- 
cipline of the Revolutionary and Napo- 
leonic wars. It was in the common 
struggle against a common danger that 
Great Britain became conscious of the 
community of interests between the na- 


tions, and learned to look beyond the 
Reason of State to a common public 
law, embodied in the treaties, by 
which these interests were secured. 
In the settlement after the war she 
recognized her obligations to the com- 
monweal of Europe and, for the sake 
of peace, at once surrendered many of 
the conquests she had made and had 
the power to keep. It was in this 
spirit that Castlereagh, in answer to 
the clamor in England after Waterloo 
for the dismemberment of France, 
wrote home to Lord Liverpool mem- 
orable words: “Our business is not to 
collect trophies, but to bring back the 
world to peaceful habits.’ This was 
the principle on which Great Britain 
acted a hundred years ago, under cir- 
cumstances very similar to _ those 
which, as we hope and believe, will 
arise at the conclusion of the present 
war; and there is no reason to think 
that it is a principle that has become 
weakened in the interval. In the solu- 
tion of the problems involved in the 
reconstruction of the world’s geog- 
raphy the interests of Great Britain 
will be largely engaged, notably out- 
side Europe. But we may be certain 
that, as in 1814, she will set an ex- 
ample of moderation to the Powers 
and will sacrifice some possible gains 
if by so doing she can bring back the 
world to peaceful habits—which is the 
supreme interest of all. We may be 
certain, too, that she will bring to the 
counsels of the Powers those same 
qualities of honesty and plain-dealing 
which were universally admitted in her 
representatives during the peace nego- 
tiations that followed the last great 
general war, qualities which gave to 
her influence a moral weight that often 
made it decisive. 

In making such a claim it is im- 
portant to avoid the appearance of 
talking cant and incurring that very 
charge of hypocrisy which has been 
deprecated. To speak of the develop- 
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ment of our national conscience in re- 
lation to other nations is not to imply 
that the attitude of Great Britain 
towards foreign States has been, is, or 
ought to be altruistic. British states- 
men have always regarded themselves, 
and rightly, as in the first instance 
the trustees of the interests of their 
own people. But they have at the 
same time recognized that these inter- 
ests are bound up in large measure 
with those of the whole family of na- 
tions, and that, whatever the power of 
a nation may be, the ruthless use of 
this power in the pursuit of wholly 
Selfish objects will in the long run de- 
feat its own ends. Hence the insist- 
ence on the binding force of interna- 
tional law, as defined in the treaties, 
which has characterized British states- 
manship during the last hundred years. 
In making treaties they have studied 
first and foremost the interests of the 
Empire; but, a treaty once made, they 
have never pleaded the interests of the 
Empire — the Reason of State—as an 
excuse for its violation, though tempta- 
tions to do so have been many. They 
have acted, in short, with the full con- 
currence of public opinion—which 
would not have allowed them to act 
otherwise—as the trustees not only of 
British interests but of British honor. 
These qualities then, calculated to in- 
spire confidence, Imperial Britain will 
bring to the solution of the problems 
of the ultimate peace:—her steadfast 
insistence on the obligation of the faith 
of treaties, and her readiness to recog- 
nize the principle that particular na- 
tional ambitions must, where possible, 
be subordinated to the supreme general 
interest—which is peace. 

This brings us, finally, to the question 
of what contribution the spirit of Brit- 
ish Imperialism can make towards solv- 
ing the most difficult of all the problems 
that will confront the Powers—namely, 
that of setting up an international 
“System by which the stability of the 


peace settlement shall be guaranteed, 
and the world saved, at least for many 
years to come, from the disaster of a 
fresh outbreak of war. In the setting 
up of such a system the fundamental 
problem to be solved is that of the 
relation of the principle of nationality 
to that of human solidarity. Now the 
principle of nationality, as erected into 
a Staatsprinzip—the basic conception 
of the State—involves the demarcation 
of society into sharply defined eco- 
nomical, cultural, and political groups, 
whose very raison d@’étre is mutual ex- 
clusiveness and the passionate pursuit 
of separate and rival interests. The 
problem is to reconcile this principle, 
which is the very antithesis of cosmo- 
politanism, with a cosmopolitan sys- 
tem, and to discover a process by which 
these national groups may be re- 
grouped into a great commonwealth of 
nations, without destroying or seri- 
ously derogating from that national in- 
dependence which is the very basis of 
their existence. The experience of the 
past is not such as to make us san- 
guine as to. this problem finding a solu- 
tion. But if it is to be solved it will 
have to be on some such lines as those 
followed in the development of British 
Imperialism, of which the acknowl- 
edged principle is to allow the greatest 
possible play for the separate interests 
of the parts consistent with the su- 
preme obligation of maintaining the 
interests of the whole. The British 
Empire, of which the nucleus is a 
closely knit group of four nationalities, 
has expanded into a world-group em- 
bracing many nations, some of them 
very old, some of them very young, 
some as yet hardly conscious of their 
nationality. The political ties which 
united the younger and more vigorous 
of these nations to the central group 
have been weakened almost to break- 
ing point—yet they have not broken. 
Within this world-group which we call 
our Empire there are federal States, 
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but the Empire itscit is not even a 
confederation. So far at least as the 
relations of the self-governing Domin- 
ions to the Mother Country and to 
each other are concerned, it is rather 
of the nature of an entente cordiale, 
based on a sense of common interests 
and mutual obligations, and on loyalty 
to that ideal of union which is sym- 
bolized by the Crown and the flag. 
And, whatever it may once have been, 
this ideal has ceased to be a narrowly 
national one; for the Empire has wel- 
comed into its co-partnership groups 
once foreign and hostile to it, such as 
the French in Canada and the Dutch 
in South Africa, without requiring 
them to surrender anything essential 
to the preservation of their national 
individuality. ‘The word “British,” as 
once the word “Roman,” is quickly be- 
coming the symbol of an idea wider 
than the bounds of race. 

The motive force of British Imperial- 
ism, then, is no longer that of expan- 
sion and conquest, but of co-operation 
in the interests of peace and progress. 
This is the greater pax Britannica, 
which is not only more widespread but 
more noble than the pax Romana, since 
it is based, not on the principle of 
dominion, but on that of liberty. The 
Germans—so Mr. Cramb has told us— 
sneer at this Power “which possesses 
one-fifth of the globe and an army at 
least as large as that of Switzerland.” 
It has not, apparently, occurred to 
them—how should it?—how new and 
wonderful a phenomenon it is that 
this Empire, composed of so many and 
such various elements, has needed to 
keep it together an armed force no 

The Edinburgh Review. 


“Nothing struck me more,” says 
Lord Cromer, “than the manner in 
which young men, fresh from some 
British Military College or University, 
were able to identify themselves with 


larger than that of the smallest of 
European States.” 

To the solution of the problem of 
preserving the peace of the world, 
Great Britain can at least bring the 
light of her own experience, the les- 
son of the marvellous results of her 
Imperial experiment. Whether’ the 
lesson will be taken to heart by the 
nations, who can say? The war may 
result in the growth of Democratic 
principles and, as their outcome, in a 
strong movement towards international 
solidarity. It may, on the other hand, 
merely lead to a still more complete 
arming of the nations against one an- 
other. None at present can say what 
will be the outcome. Great Britain 
herself has been forced by the chal- 
lenge of the German Empires to be- 
come a great military power; it is 
possible, and even probable, that she 
will have to remain so. If this prove 
to be the case, she will remain armed, 
not in the spirit of Germanic aggres- 
Siveness, but in the spirit in which she 
is now fighting—in defence of the lib- 
erties of the nations and of that public 
law which is at once the guarantee of 
those liberties and the evidence of the 
hope of a closer bond between the 
peoples. She will remain armed, also, 
in defence of that great commonwealth 
of nations which has already been es- 
tablished under her gis, a common. 
wealth which no force of arms could 
hold together, but which will remain 
an object-lesson to the world of how 
firmly an Empire may stand that is 
based on those principles of liberty, 
toleration, and equal justice which are 
the imperishable heirlooms of our race. 

Walter Alison Phillips. 


the interests of the wild tribes of the 
Soudan, and thus to govern them by 
sheer weight of character and without 
the use of force.” Ancient and Mod- 
ern Imperialism, p. 765. 
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THE WAR AND THE NATIONS. 


I. 

For the Great Powers of Europe the 
result of the present war will be im- 
portant; for the smaller and _ the 
younger nations it will be vital and 
fundamental. It will decide whether 
they are to live and develop in free- 
dom, or to exist merely at the will of 
their stronger neighbors, with the im- 
mediate loss of all appeal to law, and 
the certain prospect of ultimate extinc- 
tion. In one event they will progress 
more and more securely towards the 
attainment of their national ideals; in 
the other they will have only the 
choice between an ignoble surrender of 
their rights and a vain struggle against 
an irresistible and pitiless conqueror. 

They have received full warning of 
their danger; in fact, there is not re- 
corded in history any warning so clear 
and forcible as that conveyed to the 
present generation by the destruction 
of Belgium, together with the Germans’ 
own account of the theories and prepa- 
rations which led up to it. 

In July, 1914, Belgium was to all 
appearance an exceptionally happy and 
prosperous country. Her people had a 
fine historic record and a world-famous 
artistic tradition; they lived under a 
liberal Constitution, and had achieved 
by intelligence and industry a remark- 
able success both in manufacture and 
agriculture; they had no enemies, and 
so far as lay in their power they were 
free of foreign politics. Their geo- 
graphical position was enviable and im- 
portant: too enviable and too impor- 
tant for their safety. They enjoyed in 
consequence the further advantage of 
a perpetual neutrality guaranteed by 
four great Powers, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, and Russia. “Belgium 
shall form an independent and perpet- 
ually neutral State.” This was agreed 
upon in 1831 by the Treaty of London, 


ratified in 1839, and further confirmed 
in 1870, when the British Government 
received from France and Prussia as- 
surances of their intention to abide by 
the Treaty, and undertook in return 
to join either Power in resisting any 
act of aggression by the other against 
Belgium. Similar assurances were 
asked for by Sir Edward Grey on July 
31st, 1914; they were at once given by 
France and refused by Germany. 

On August 3rd a German ultimatum 
to Belgium demanded the abandonment 
of her neutrality in order to give free 
passage to the German armies: her re- 
fusal was instantly followed by the in- 
vasion of her territory and an attack 
upon her defences. 

On August 18th Liége was taken 
after a heroic struggle; on August 23rd 
the Namur forts were destroyed by a 
bombardment of unprecedented vio- 
lence. The continued resistance of the 
Belgian nation was then treated as a 
crime, and. punished by the cold- 
blooded and systematic destruction of 
Louvain, Dinant, Termonde, and other 
cities: civilians, priests, and even 
women and children were shot by hun- 
dreds in order to break the spirit of the 
people of Belgium and hold up an aw- 
ful example before the eyes of other 
small nations who might be inclined to - 
show a similar courage in the defence 
of their territory. Antwerp was taken 
on October 9th, and by the end of the 
month the half ruined town of Ypres 
and a small strip of land behind the 
line of the Yser was all that remained 
for the Belgian Government to call its 
own—the rest of the country was 2 
devastated region whose starving in- 
habitants were daily plundered of food 
and money by their conquerors. In 
three months a civilized nation had 
been brought down from the height of 
prosperity and happiness to a depth of 
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misery unparalleled in Europe since 
the days of the Thirty Years’ War. 


II. 

The destruction of Belgium is the 
most terrible event within the memory 
of living nations: it has aroused an in- 
tense and chivalrous pity throughout 
the world. But the smaller peoples— 
those who stand more or less upon the 
same footing as that of Belgium in the 
days of her happiness—may well look 
upon her fate with something more 
than pity. To them it must suggest 
the questions “Of what acts or what 
policy is this destruction the conse- 
quence? How could it have been 
avoided? Is it a danger which 
threatens us also in our turn, and if so, 
what chance have we of escape?” 

The answers to these questions are 
not in doubt. The single act by which 
Belgium brought this frightful ven- 
geance upon herself was her refusal to 
break a solemn Treaty and thereby be- 
come the accessory to an attack upon 
a friendly Power. She neither com- 
mitted nor desired to commit any act 
of aggression against Germany. 
“Why?” asked Count Lalaing: “Why 
has Belgium been singled out in this 
fiendish way? Is it because we have 


done our duty to our King and Country? 


We were ou very excellent terms with 


oman Me row alfa 


‘ best sense of the word. Germany un- 
provokedly attacked us, and we de- 
fended ourselves as best we could.” 


But there was more in this gallant 
resistance than a mere act of self-de- 


fence. Belgium had a policy and 
fought for a principle. “The ideals of 
Belgium,” said Count Lalaing, “have 
always been similar to those of Den- 
mark, Holland, and Sweden. The 
fight for the rights of the weaker 
Powers has always been with us a 
common cause. ... We relied more on 
the sanctity of international law and 
agreement than on military strength. 


The War and the Nations. 


To safeguard small countries like our 
own, it was obviously vital that the 
sanctity of international law should be 
upheld.” It might have been better if 
Belgium had put less trust in the 
guarantees of others and more in the 
strength of her own right arm, but her 
policy was at any rate one entirely 
free from all possibility of offence. 
The rulers of Germany recognized 
this: they admitted with frank cyni- 
cism that they had no quarrel with 
her policy, but that.they could not af- 
ford to allow her a policy or a choice 
of her own. In the Reichstag on Au- 
gust 4th, the Imperial Chancellor made 
a memorable speech: he has since re- 
issued it in a modified form, but as 
actually delivered it runs as follows :— 
“Gentlemen, we are now in a state 
of necessity, and necessity knows no 
law! Our troops have occupied Lux- 
emburg and perhaps are already on 
Belgian soil. Gentlemen, that is con- 
trary to the dictates of international 
law. It is true that the French Gov- 
ernment has declared at Brussels that 
France is willing to respect the neu- 
trality of Belgium as long as her op- 
ponent respects it. We knew, how- 
ever, that France stood ready for the 
invasion. France could wait, but we 


could not wait. A French movement 


Upon oo Aan ypnt the Loner Rie 


nicht have beon dautous Sy 


were compelled to over-ride the just 
protest of the Luxemburg and the 
Belgian Governments. The wrong—I 
speak openly—that we are committing 
we will endeavor to make good as soon 
as our military goal has been reached. 
Anybody who is threatened, as we are 
threatened, and is fighting for his 
highest possessions, can have only one 
thought—how he is to hack his way 
through !” 
III. 

This is not by any means the first 
time that a nation has been hard put 
to it to “hack a way through.” But 








among the civilized peoples of the 
world it has long been the rule to ob- 
serve even in war certain humane and 
reasonable limitations. The pillage or 
unnecessary destruction of private 
property, and the slaughter or ill-treat- 
ment of non-combatants have long been 
forbidden: more recently the bombard- 
ment of unfortified or undefended 
places has been declared unlawful, and 
conventions have been signed, one 
clause of which provides for the recog- 
nition as combatants of all forces or- 
ganized under officers and wearing a 
distinctive badge or uniform, while an- 
other forbids the infliction of any gen- 
eral punishment upon a community for 
the misdoing of particular individuals. 
These are all matters in which prac- 
tice is liable to be at variance with 
precept. War is a state of violence: 
the passions of men are sudden and in- 
calculable, and discipline cannot al- 
ways be maintained. But during the 
nineteenth century at any rate, it has 
been the custom among all but barbar- 
ous nations to recognize the rules of 
justice and humanity in war, and to 
deplore, apologize for, and punish any 
breach of those rules. Almost all 
armies have at times been guilty of ex- 
cesses in some degree, but they have 


been guilty in defiance of their com- 


bk il 4 


proved against them thelr acts have 


been a reproach and a regret to their 


fellow countrymen. 

In the present war the Germans 
alone have been—in Europe—in occu- 
pation of their enemies’ territory. 
They alone, therefore, have been 
tempted to such excesses as those men- 
tioned, and this might not unfairly be 
pleaded in extenuation of their con- 
duct, especially if the outrages com- 
mitted had been promptly disavowed. 
But the charge which is brought 
against them is not merely one of giv- 
ing way to temptation. Goaded some- 
times by fear, sometimes by rage and 
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lust, they have undoubtedly been 
guilty of terrible outrages; but they 
stand convicted of far worse crimes 
than those of passion. Their most 
frightful acts have been done on prin- 
ciple aifd in cold blood. These acts 
are confessed, defended and glorified: 
they were foreseen and prepared in 
time of peace: and their special sig- 
nificance is that they are designed to 
change the nature of war, and to 
change it in favor of the larger and 
stronger nation as against the smaller 
and weaker. 

The inequality of force between Ger- 
many and Belgium was already enor- 
mous: rarely has any band of heroes 
stood up so deliberately against so 
overwhelming a superiority. The im- 
mediate issue was beyond doubt: for 
the German armies to hack their way 
through this little country and hold 
it down was only a matter of time. 
But they had no time to spend on what 
was for them a mere preliminary, and 
they had long been training in what 
they believed to be infallible methods 
of crushing the souls of nations as 
well as their material life and energy. 
They laid down as absolute the new 
rules of war which they had framed 
for their own advantage. The Belgian 


force was small: it was not to be in- 


rd te adi ce ur 


however well disci! and ul 


formed, or by the arming of volunteers, 
however openly. The Hague Conven- 
tion was arbitrarily set aside in this 
matter, and also in another of still 
greater importance. Whole villages, 
and even large towns, were made to 
suffer the extreme penalty for a single 
act of resistance, proved or unproved, 
real or imaginary. The typical Ger- 
man proclamation to a captured town 
runs as follows :— 

“With a view to securing adequately 
the safety of the troops and to instil 


calm into the population, the persons 
named below have been seized as hos- 
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tages by the Commander-iu-Chief of 
the German Army. These hostages 
will be hanged at the slightest attempt 
at disorder. Also the town will be 
totally or partly burnt and the inhab- 
itants will be hanged for any infrac- 
tion of the above.—By Order of the 
German Authorities.” 

The German authorities were as 
good as their word: again and again 
they revenged a single shot by the 
murder of mayors and priests, and by 
the indiscriminate massacre of men, 
women and children. In the larger 
towns the work was completed by care- 
fully organized incendiarism: bags of 
chemical incendiary disks and ma- 
chines for spraying petrol had been 
brought in readiness from Germany, 
and the orders for their use were 
given deliberately and in cold blood. 
This “calculated and ingenious feroc- 
ity” is in striking contrast to the 
leniency shown by Lord Roberts to 
snipers among the Boer farms, and by 
the Americans to their enemies in the 
Spanish War. The practice of civ- 
ilized nations has been recognized by 
the Hague Convention: it sanctions the 
punishment of the actual offenders 
only. The offence is no greater than 
an act of violence done in time of 
peace: it is, indeed, in a dispassionate 
view far less great, for there is provo- 
cation of an extreme kind. Civilized 
men do not burn a town in time of 
peace because a murder has been com- 
mitted within it, nor in time of war 
because a shot has been fired against 
an invader. But the Germans, bent 
on changing the world and its customs 
to their own advantage, have openly 
disclaimed civilization and law: they 
are a: law unto themselves and every- 

ne else. “We owe no explanations to 
anyone,” says Major-General von Dis- 
furth in the Hamburger Nachrichten; 
“there is nothing for us to justify and 
nothing for us to explain away. Every 
act of whatever nature committed by 
our troops for the purpose of dis- 
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couraging, defeating and destroying our 
enemies is a brave act, a good deed, 
and is fully justified. There is no 
reason whatever why we should trouble 
ourselves about the notions concerning 
us in other countries. Certainly we 
snould not worry about the opinions and 
feelings held in the neutral countries. 
Germany stands supreme—the arbiter 
of her own methods, which must in 
time of war be dictated to the world.” 


IV. 


Huge armies, enormous guns, incen- 
diary materials, one-sided and piti- 
less rules of war—Germany had for 
years been busily occupied with the 
preparation of these. But these were 
for use against the enemy; there were 
other preparations to be made before 
the time of action arrived. The Ger- 
mans are a _ peculiar people, over- 
bearing but nervous, theoretical and 
logical, though singularly lacking in 
political intelligence. Their thinkers 
and rulers had the foresight to recog- 
nize that such a nation as theirs must 
be passed through a mental as well as 
a physical training: they must be in- 
structed in a suitable theory of inter- 
national politics, and also taught to 
regard the aggressive as the defensive, 
the dangerous as the inevitable, course 
of action. The second part of this 
task was work for politicians and 
journalists: for the first part the 
teaching was supplied by Treitschke, a 
professor of history, and by his ardent 
disciple, General von Bernhardi. The 
writings of these two have been the 
most important and popular text- 
books in the education of modern 
Germany. 

Professor Treitschke’s doctrine is 
that the noble State is essentially dis- 
tinguished by its assertion of power 
through war. Power is the sole end 
of such a State in its dealings with 
other States. To feel, or to show, con- 
sideration for the rights or aspirations 














of other States would be pro tanto a 
renunciation of power, and therefore 
a sin—‘“the sin against the Holy 
Spirit.” For “self-sacrifice in behalf 
of a foreign State is not only not 
moral, but it contradicts the idea of 
seif-preservation, which is the highest 
thing for the State.” In this “self- 
preservation” the State must not be 
hampered by any scruples or obliga- 
tions. “If States conclude treaties 
with one another, their completeness 
as Powers is to some extent restricted.” 
Treaties may be made, but they are 
always made (by German-thinking peo- 
ples, at any rate) “with the stipula- 
tion rebus sic stantibus.” A State can- 
rot possibly bind its will for the fu- 
ture in respect to another State. ‘The 
State has no higher judge above it, 
and will therefore conclude all its 
treaties with that silent reservation.” 
The credit for all this is given to 
Machiavelli, who was the first to de- 
clare the fundamental truth that “The 
State is Power,” and the fundamental 
moral principle that “What is good for 
the pursuit of power is proper and 
necessary.” 

If the State is power, it follows that 
a State which is not powerful is, for 
Treitschke, no State at all: it is only 
an example of “the undoubted 1luv- 
dicrousness that lies in the nature of 
a small State, and the pernicious effect 
which it has on the mind of its citi- 
zens.” It will be remembered that 
Xerxes also held this doctrine, learned, 
no doubt, from the Persian professors 
of history; the Greeks were less cul- 
tured, or the world might have been 
spared the undoubted ludicrousness of 
Thermopylae and Marathon, and the 
pernicious effects of Athenian civili- 
zation. 

In one respect only does Treitschke 
attempt to improve the philosophy of 
Machiavelli: he adds to it a moral 
sanction. The pursuit of power by all 
possible means is justified by the use 
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of power “for the highest moral good 
of mankind.” For other States this 
might be a rather vague formula: for 
Germany it has a precise interpreta- 
tion. The highest moral good of man- 
kind is the spread of German culture. 
As no other State is likely to further 
this, it is obvious that no other State 
can be justified in seeking power, or, 
indeed, in existing at all, except as a 
subordinate part of the German 
Empire. 

These ideas are repeated, applied 
and annotated by General von Bern- 
hardi: he is an inferior, but more 
widely popular, writer, and his bor- 
rowed ideas are sometimes signifi- 
cantly re-stated. He expressly repudi- 
ates Christian feeling in international 
politics. Christian morality is based 
on the law of love: “Love God above 
all things, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.” But this law, he says, “can 
claim no significance for the relations 
of one country to another. Christian 
morality is personal and social, and in 
its nature cannot be political.” This 
clears the ground for the pursuit of 
German power by German methods. 
The positive sanction is a double one. 
First, the main function of human ex- 
istence is war; true culture can only 
arise from the will-to-power and the 
will-to-fight, and German culture alone 
is of this nature. Secondly, no other 
nation has such a capacity as the Ger- 
man for generalization and absorption : 
this “fits us for leadership in the in- 
tellectual world, and imposes on us the 
obligation to maintain that position’— 
by force. “The dominion of German 
thought can only be extended under 
the egis of political power, and unless 
we act in conformity with this idea, 
we shall be untrue to our great duties 
towards the human race.” 


V. 
The arguments of such writers as 
Treitschke and Bernhardi, and the 
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practical corollaries from them, were 
satisfactory as an appeal to the Prus- 
sian or Prussianized section of the 
German people. But no nation, how- 
ever great, consists solely of Super- 
men, and the rulers of Germany knew 
that a different method was desirable 


in dealing with the still larger sections. 


of the timid, the unintelligent, and the 
old-fashioned. The following passage 
needs no comment: it is an extract 
from “an official secret report concern- 
ing the strengthening of the German 
Army.” It is dated “Berlin, March 


19, 1913,” and is printed, in the Yel- 
low Book issued by the French Gov- 
ernment, from the original document 
now in the French Foreign Office :— 


“. . . We must allow the idea tc 
sink into the minds of our people that 
our armaments are an answer to the 
armaments and policy of the French. 
We must accustom them to think that 
an offensive war on our part is a 
necessity, in order to combat the provo- 
cations of our adversaries. We must 
act with prudence so as not to arouse 
suspicion, and to avoid the crises 
which might injure our economic ex- 
istence. We must so manage matters 
that under the heavy weight of power- 
ful armaments, considerable sacrifices, 
and strained political relations, an 
outbreak (Losschlagen) should be con- 
sidered as a relief, because after it 
would come decades of peace and pros- 
perity, as after 1870. . 

“ , . . On the other hand, we must 
stir up trouble in the north of Africa 
and in Russia. It is a means Of keep- 
ing the forces of the enemy engaged. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary 
that we should open up relations, by 
means of well-chosen organizations, 
with influential people in Egypt, Tunis, 
Algeria, and Morocco, in order to pre- 
pare the measures which would be 
necessary in the case of a European 
war. Of course, in case of war we 
should openly recognize these secret 
allies, and on the conclusion of peace 
we should secure to them the advan- 
tages which they had gained. These 
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aims are capable of realization. The 
first attempt which was made some 
years ago opened up for us the de- 
sired relations. Unfortunately these 
relations were not sufficiently con- 
solidated. . 

“However this may be, we must be 
strong in order to annihilate at one 
powerful swoop our enemies in the 
east and west. But in the next Eu- 
ropean war it will also be necessary 
that the small States should be forced 
to follow us or be subdued. In certain 
conditions their armies and _ their 
strong positions can be rapidly con- 
quered or neutralized; this would 
probably be the case with Belgium and 
Holland, so as to prevent our enemy 
in the west from gaining territory 
which they could use as a base of op- 
erations against our flank. In the 
north we have nothing to fear from 
Denmark or Scandinavia, especially as 
in any event we shall provide for the 
concentration of a strong northern 
army, capable of replying to any men- 
ace from this direction. . . 

“. . . The situation with regard to 
the small States on our north-western 
frontier cannot be viewed in quite the 
same light. This will be a vital ques- 
tion for us, and our aim must be to 
take the offensive with a large superi- 
ority from the first days . - which 
will induce the small States to follow 
us or at least to remain inactive in the 
theatre of operations, and which would 
crush them in the event of armed re- 
sistance. If we could induce these 
States to organize their system of 
fortification in such a manner as to 
constitute an effective protection for 
our flank, we could abandon the pro- 
posed invasion. But for this, army or- 
ganization, particularly in Belgium. 
would be necessary in order that it 
might really guarantee an effective re- 
sistance. If, on the contrary, their de- 
fensive organization was established 
against us, thus giving definite advan- 
tages to our adversary in the west, we 
could in no circumstances offer Bel- 
gium a guarantee for the security of 
her neutrality. Accordingly, a vast 
field is open to our diplomacy to work 














in this country on the lines of our 
interests. 

“The arrangements made with this 
end in view allow us to hope that it 
will be possible to take the offensive 
immediately after the complete con- 
centration of the army of the Lower 
Rhine. An ultimatum with a short time- 
limit, to be followed immediately by 
invasion, would allow a sufficient jus- 
tification for our action in international 
law. 

“, . . We will then remember that 
the provinces of the ancient German 
Empire, the County of Burgundy and 
a large part of Lorraine, are still in 
the hands of the French; that thou- 
sands of brother Germans in the Baltic 
provinces are groaning under the Slav 
yoke... .” 

The preparations for a German con- 
quest of the world have not been 
wholly successful abroad, but at home 
they seem to have taken full effect. 
Part of the German people is passion- 
ately convinced that they are waging 
a defensive war, and have done no 
wrong, even in Belgium; the other 
part is as passionately proclaiming that 
aggression needs no apology, and that 
small nations have no rights. Ninety- 
three of the most prominent men of 
Germany, distinguished in science, art, 
education and literature, have circu- 
lated throughout the neutral countries 
a letter entitled “An Appeal to the 
Civilized World,” in which they speak 
of Germany being engaged in a strug- 
gle “which has been forced upon her.” 
Their second point is put thus: “It is 
not true that we trespassed in neutral 
Belgium.” 

General von Moltke’s view is differ- 
ent. “We must put on one side,” he 
says, “all commonplaces as to the re- 
sponsibility of the aggressor. When 
war has become necessary it is essen- 
tial to carry it on in such a way as to 
place all the chances in one’s own 
favor. Success alone justifies war.” 
His fellow-militarist, General von Dis- 
furth, in the article already quoted, 
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speaks more eloquently. ‘They call us 
barbarians. What of it? We scorn 
them and their abuse. For my part I 
hope that in this war we have merited 
the title of barbarians. . . . These 
things do not interest us. Our troops 
must achieve victory. What else mat- 
ters?’ A man of Kultur, Professor 
Werner Lombart, adds in an article in 
the Berliner Tageblait that the small 
nations may be put on one side. In 
his opinion, the “Kingdom of Mon- 
tenegro” is nothing but ‘a bad joke 
in the history of the world.” ‘The ruin 
of Belgium is simply an example of a 
miscarriage of policy: and to speak 
of the “Belgian nationality” makes 
him laugh. Servians give him a feel- 
ing of aversion. The Japanese he does 
not recognize as human beings: one 
does not hate them, as one does not 
hate the dog which attacks one in the 
street. But the English he does hate, 
and for a very significant reason. 
“The main reason is that the spon- 
taneous and elementary hatred to- 
wards England is rooted in the deepest 
depths of our own being, there where 
considerations of reason do not count, 
where the irrational, the instinct. 
alone dominates. We hate in the Eng- 





lish the hostile principle of our inner-: 


most and highest nature. And it is 
well that we are fully aware of this, 
because we touch with this the vital 
meaning of this war.” 

“We touch with this the vital mean- 
ing of this war.” There can be no 
doubt that the German professor is 
right: the opposition of England and 
Germany is absolute here, both in 
principle and in practice. We have 
seen what account the Germans have 
given of their own political theory; 
we know how they have carried it 
out. By force, in 1864, they robbed 
Denmark; by force, in 1866, they sub- 
jugated Austria; by force, in 1870, 
they dismembered France; by force, in 
1914, they violated and destroyed Bel- 


gium. Their present Kultur is thus 
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about fifty years old. The English 
record is seven times as long, and of 
a very different character. We have 
during the last 350 years fought 
in defence of the Netherlands against 
Spain, and in defence of Italy, 
Spain and Portugal against Napo- 
leon; we guaranteed the neutrality 
of Switzerland in 1814, and _ suc- 
cessfully supported it in 1847; we 
fought against Turkey in 1825 for the 
independence of Greece; we guaran- 
teed the integrity of Norway and 
Sweden in 1855, and protested, though 
vainly, against the dismemberment of 
Denmark in 1864; in 1914 we strug- 
gled to the last moment for peace, and 
only accepted war when it was neces- 
sary for the fulfilment of our solemn 
obligation to Belgium. Besides these 
efforts in the field of foreign politics, 
England has developed a strongly lib- 
eral and democratic policy in more do- 
mestic affairs. She has restored self- 


government to the conquered Boer Re- 
publics, given Home Rule to Ireland, 


and built up a Colonial Empire which 
is not an Empire at all in the German 
or military sense of the word, but a 
voluntary association of States, the 
nearest parallel to which in history is 
the Grecian Confederacy of 2400 years 
ago, founded upon the sea power of 
Athens and cemented by the ties of 
race and common ideals. 

The parallel is not merely one of ex- 
ternal facts: the instinctive beliefs of 
the English people are as near to the 
political theory of the ancient Greeks 
as the modern German idea is far 
from either. For the ardent genius of 
Plato, the object of the State is the 
happiness of the entire community, and 
to be happy it must, he says, be wise, 
brave, temperate and just. For the 
keen analytical mind of Aristotle, the 
State exists in order to secure, not the 
advantages of mere association, or of 
commerce, or of military alliance, but 
“a complete and independent exist- 
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ence,” or, in other words, “a life of 
felicity and nobleness.” To either of 
these great thinkers, and, indeed, to 
any Greek, it would have seemed lu- 
dicrous to suggest that the small size 
of a State could deprive it of the right 
to follow out such an ideal in its own 
way. The English are not a highly 
theoretical people, but by instinct and 
long practical experience they have re- 
discovered these old truths for them- 
selves. “Live and let live,” they say 
in their common proverb; and, again, 
“It takes all sorts to make a world.” 
Their statesmen speak for them more 
explicitly ; Lord Bryce, historian and 
ex-Ambassador, in his latest article, 
declares that “no nation, however 
great, is entitled to try to impose its 
type of civilization on others. No 
race, not even the Teutonic or the 
Anglo-Saxon, is entitled to claim the 
leadership of humanity. Hach people 
has in its time contributed something 
that was distinctively its own, and the 
world is far richer thereby than if 
any one race, however gifted, had es- 
tablished a permanent ascendancy. We 
of the Anglo-Saxon race do not claim 
for ourselves, any more than we admit 
in others, any right to dominate by 
force, or to impose our own type of 
civilization on less powerful races. 
Perhaps we have not that assured 
conviction of its superiority which the 
school of General Bernhardi expresses 
for the Teutons of North Germany. 
We know how much we owe, even 
within our own islands, to the Celtic 
race.” 

While these words were being writ- 
ten by Lord Bryce, the Irish National- 
ist leader, Mr. John Redmond, issued 
his manifesto to the Irish people. “The 
democracy of Great Britain listened to 
our appeal,” he wrote on September 
16th, 1914, “and have kept faith with 
Ireland. It is now a duty of honor 
for Ireland to keep faith with them. 
The Empire is engaged in the most 











serious war in history. It is a just 
war, provoked by the intolerable mili- 
tary despotism of Germany. It is a 
war for the defence of the sacred 
rights and liberties of small nations, 
and the respect and enlargement of the 
great principles of nationality. In- , 
volved in it is the fate of France, our 
kindred country, the fate of Belgium, 
to whom we are attached by the same 
great ties of race, and by the common 
desire of a small nation to assert its 
freedom, and the fate of Poland, 
whose sufferings and whose struggle 
bear so marked a resemblance to our 
own. It is a war for high ideals of 
human government and international 
relations.” 

The British have thus no reason to 
repent of their ideals: their sympathy 
with the culture of other races, and 
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their championship of national free- 
dom, has brought them in return the 
sympathy and alliance of others. Ger- 
many and Austria stand alone in the 
day of decision, principal and subordi- 
nate in a shameless attack upon the 
liberties of Europe; the cause of Eng- 
land and her Allies is approved by all 
the most independent and enlightened 
opinion of the world, and supported 
enthusiastically by the armed force of 
all her daughter States and dependen- 
cies, without distinction of race, color, 
or creed. When the time comes for 
the neutral countries of Europe to give 
their verdict, we confidently believe 
that it will be unanimously in our 
favor, for with us stands or falls the 
hope of free existence and national cul- 
ture for the smaller nations of the 
world. 
Henry Newbolt. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

Late that night Caroline stood by 
the dressing table in her bedroom, too 
exhausted, to unhappy to make an ef- 
fort to undress. Throughout this dis- 
tressful afternoon and evening she had 
remained with Rose Wendover, obey- 
ing the doctor’s directions, tending her 
aunt with a fond anxiety that warred 
with the torturing vision of a watch- 
ing, waiting figure on the upper road. 
‘To keep the assignation was out of 
the questicn, impossible was it even 
to escape for the twenty minutes it 
‘would have taken her to go up the hill 
‘and back again; and a hopeless res- 
ignation seemed to paralyze her will. 
She allowed the time to pass, one mo- 
ment resolving to send some word to 
Falconer—though, indeed, this would 
have been difficult to manage un- 
observed by Uncle Francis—the next 
restrained by an indescribable reluc- 
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tance. And in the end she did noth- 
ing. As -she sat beside Rose’s bed, or 
moved softly about the room, the 
poignant little scene in the verandah 
kept returning to her mind—first the 
voices echoing through the pine trees, 
then Aunt Rose’s startling question, 
her impassioned warning, her appeal; 
then the click of the gate, and the 
fragile form that stood upright and 
swayed, and fell. 

It aroused in Caroline a sharp con- 
ception of how grave her fault had 
been; and now, in the solitude of her 
room, her conscience that all through 
had clamored for command except 
when stilled by Falconer’s persuasive 
presence, did not spare her, shouting 
bitter accusation. She strove piteously 
to find some fragment of redemption 
in her refrainment of the afternoon— 
she had not gone to meet him, she had 
sent no message, she had done nothing. 
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It was all over. She would never see 
him any more;-in a few hours he 
would be far away. The thought that 
he must go without knowing why she 
had not come to say good-bye wrung 
her heart; he would imagine she had 
failed him again, as he always main- 
tained she had failed him before, when 
he wanted her to be his wife. Oh! 
why had she been such a blind, mis- 
taken fool, when without shame or 
treachery they could have recognized 
their love? He had never understood 
her motive—of that he had at last 
convinced her—their lives had been 
ruined by her well-meant sacrifice. 
She stood motionless in the dim lamp- 
light, utterly wretched, drained of vi- 
tality. The house was quiet, Aunt 
Rose was better, sleeping, in the charge 
now of Uncle Francis, who had sent 
Carol to her room for rest which even 
he could see she badly needed. 

There was no sound except a faint, 
intermittent tapping as of a twig or a 
creeper on the window. Caroline be- 
came dully aware of it; she did not 
know if it had been going on for long, 
or whether it had only just begun. 
She could not have told if she had been 
standing here for hours or for min- 
utes only. Then, with a leap of her 
senses, she realized that the sound was 
intentional, that it was done to at- 
tract her notice, and for a breathless 
second she gazed fearfully at the win- 
dow that backed on to the hillside. The 
blind had not been drawn; it was 
moonlight, and someone was there, out- 
side, in the narrow space between the 
villa and the bank. 

Caroline went forward slowly, as 
though impelled against her will. She 
knew it was Falconer, and every nerve 
and every pulse in her weary body 
throbbed with painful violence; ter- 
ror shook her limbs. What was she 
to do? She could not let him in, she 
dared not go out to him. Now she saw 
his face distinctly through the glass— 
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he was signing to her silently to undo 
the door. As though hypnotized, she 
drew down the bolt with trembling, 
cautious fingers, and the next moment 
he had pulled her across the threshold 
into his arms. 

“Carol, you never came! You would 
have let me go without a word!” 

His passionate, reproachful whisper 
roused her to recognition of reality, as 
sudden physical pain will sometimes 
recall consciousness. She tried to free 
herself, to tell him why she had not 
come, but she felt breathless, dis- 
tracted, and so weak. 

“Hush!” He raised his head and 
listened. They both stood rigid. A 
wandering breeze stirred the dahlias 
on the bank, and rustled in the 
pine trees, otherwise there was no 
sound. 

“Come into the wood,” he urged un- 
der his breath, “we can’t talk here. It 
isn’t safe.” 

Noiselessly he urged her along the 
narrow passage, not more than a few 
yards, to the corner of the villa, and on 
towards the shelter of the trees. The 
moon, sailing high and clear above the 
mountains, diffused a dim, unearthly 
radiance; they could glimpse the sil- 
ver shimmer on the still, deep waters 
of the lake below. 

Caroline felt it was useless to resist. 
Her whispered protests were un- 
heeded; when she attempted to break 
from him he held her fast. At least, 
in the darkness of the trees she could 
appeal, condemn, expostulate, collect 
her scattered wits, without dread of 
being detected from the house. They 
stumbled over roots and undergrowth 
till they were deep among the pine 
trees; then he let her go, and she 
burst into tremulous weeping. 

“Why did you make me come? What 
have I done—do go!—do go! Let me 
get back——” 

He would have soothed her with ca- 
resses, but she pushed him from her. 








“It was cruel of you— wicked,” she 
sobbed helplessly. 

“I didn’t do it for nothing,” Fal- 
coner said, with sullen determination. 
“I had something vital to say to you, 


and I’m going to say it. Afterwards. 


you can do as you please about going 
back.” 

She held her sobs and waited for 
him to continue. Overhead the swish 
of the night breeze sounded like the 
restless murmur of the sea. 

“Carol—listen. I want you to come 
away with me. I can’t live without 
you, and you love me—you can’t deny 
it, darling—can you? Can you, Carol?” 
He came nearer, bending his face to 
hers, taking her little wrists in his 
hands. “We Will live for each other— 
we were made for each other—what 
should we do apart? Is your life so 
happy and so full that you can do 
.without love?- Come with me, Carol— 
don’t let me go away alone. Once be- 
fore you let me go. You are the only 
woman in the world I have ever 
wanted -for my wife. You could make 
a different man of me. I don’t know 
what will happen to me if you won’t 
come.” 

His voice expressed such longing, 
such desperate desolation, that Caro- 
line felt herself racked with pity, love, 
temptation. Once before she had made 
a mighty sacrifice for the sake of the 
man she loved; was she to make an- 
other, out of loyalty to a husband for 
whom she had but little feeling, who 


could do without her, only to live out - 


long years in India haunted by mem- 
ories? Yet her innate purity, the 
hereditary sense of duty that her rear- 
ing had fostered, her very unfamil- 
iarty with evil, raised revolt within 
her at the thought of obedience to Fal- 
coner’s will. Again the scene in the 
verandah that morning came back to 
her, and in a flash she understood 
what Aunt Rose had really meant 
when she had said in such agitation: 
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“What are you thinking of? What are 
you going to do?” Aunt Rose had 
feared, anticipated, this. And her 
words echoed in Caroline’s mind with 
a new significance. “I fought and 
won, and I know I did right. Be 
brave, Carol, do right—believe me, it’s 
the only thing.” Then the guilty 
knowledge of her weakness, that had 
brought her to this pass, gave her 
strength to brace her will when Fal- 
coner would have drawn her close, 
murmuring seductive words, confident 
in his power to prevail. 

She stepped back, steadying herself 
with one hand against a tree. 

“IT can’t—I will not go,’ she said 
defensively. 

She heard him draw in his breath, 
she expected an outburst of vehement 
persuasion; but after a silence that 
she felt was tense with self-restraint, 
he asked her calmly for her reason. 
She did not answer—How could she 
explain? He must know there were 
reasons that could not be refuted. 

“Do you love the man you have mar- 
ried?” he demanded with growing 
resentment. © 

Still. she did not answer. He 
laughed contemptuously. 

“Do you love me?’ He moved a 
pace nearer and seized her roughly by 
the arms, “Do you love anyone but 
yourself?” It seemed as if he had a 
difficulty not to shake her. 

She stood defenceless, at his mercy, 
yet uncowed. “I still know right from 
wrong, whether I love you or not,” 
she said sadly, “and so do you.” 

“Right—wrong,” he echoed in anger. 
“Don’t cant, Carol. Look the thing in 
the face. Be honest and say you’re 
afraid.” 

“Very well, then, I’m afraid. Let me 
go—you are hurting my arms.” 

Suddenly he released her, and, with 
a stifled cry, propped himself against 
the tree trunk behind her, and put his 
head down on his arms. Caroline was 
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distraught. She could not bear to see 
him suffer, to know, too, that she was 
the cause of his suffering. 

“Oh, Max!” she cried, in agonized 
distress. 

And then it began all over again; 
the persuasion, the enticement, the 
emotion. More than once Caroline’s 
resistance all but failed, and each time 
Rose Wendover’s sweet, entreating 
voice seemed to call her from among 
the trees, giving her courage, helping 
her to stand firm—it was almost as if 
the spirit of the woman who had “suf- 
fered — suffered horribly’, and yet 
could say she found it worth it—had 
come forth to aid her in her struggle 
between right and wrong. It was like 
a dreadful dream, but at last she 
broke from the man’s passionate de- 
taining, and, blind with tears, shiver- 
ing, shaken, groped her way towards 
the patch of level ground that lay 
misty in the moonlight beyond the 
shadow of the trees. 

He quickly overtook her. “All 
right!” he said harshly, “don’t run! 
You’ve made me understand. I was a 
fool ever to think you would come. 
You may like to know that until to- 
day I had no notion of suggesting any- 
thing of the kind—but you drove me 
mad not coming to meet me, sending 
no message, like the heartless little 
devil that you are. Never mind, I 
shall do a great deal better without 
you, and there are other women in the 
world.” 

The intensity of rancor in his voice 
struck her like a physical blow. She 
halted on the fringe of the shadow, 
feeling half stunned; and in the mis- 
erable pause that followed they saw 
a figure emerge from the back of the 
house—from where Caroline’s bedroom 
door stood open—and advance into the 
open space. It was Francis Wendover 
in search of his truant niece. 

Falconer dragged her into the moon- 
light; he gripped her in his arms and 
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kissed her fiercely; then disappeared 
into the darkness of the wood, and 
left her helpless, shamed, unshielded, 
to her uncle’s wrath. 

It was, indeed, 
revenge. ; 

When John Severn received a tele- 
gram from Francis Wendover summon- 
ing him to Pahar Tal he felt a certain 
amount of alarm. Caroline’s letters of 
late had been short and infrequent, 
breathing a spirit of unrest, which he 
had attributed to youthful intolerance 
of an uncongenial atmosphere. He 
knew that the rains had been unusu- 
ally heavy and persistent, with the ex- 
ception of a ten days’ break; the Wen- 
dovers, being in mourning, could not 
provide her with amusement or take 
her about; she probably missed the oc- 
cupation of her household manage- 
ment; and her uncle had always an- 
noyed her. Altogether he felt she 
must have had a dull and depressing 
time; yet while he sympathized, he 
was of opinion that she had the best 
of it in the cool climate of the hills. 
Also it was obvious that her relations 
had a claim upon her in their time of 
trouble, and in the uncertain condition 
of her aunt’s health. Therefore he had 
treated lightly Caroline’s apparent dis- 
content, intending to compensate her 
later, when he should be less enslaved 
with work. 

Now, evidently something had hap- 
pened, something connected closely 
with Carol, or Wendover would not 
have sent for him. Why couldn’t the 
fellow have said what was the matter 
straight out, instead of leaving him in 
suspense like this? If Carol were ill, 
or had met with an accident, surely 
it would have been better that he 
should know. He spent a day of acute 
uneasiness until his casual leave, ap- 
plied for by telegram, was sanctioned, 
and he could start for Pahar Tal. 

It was noon when he arrived; and 
as his hired pony scrambled up the 


a triumph of 





last few yards of the steep road, Fran- 
cis Wendover came out of the house 
to meet him. Francis was feeling re- 
sentfully uncomfortable; it was in- 
fernally awkward to have to tell tales 
to a man of his wife, especially when 
the wife was a near relation of one’s 
own. However, since it had to be 
done, it seemed better te get it over as 
quickly as possible. 

Severn had hardly dismounted when 
Francis said gruffly, “I’m sorry to have 
something disagreeable to tell you.” 
He spoke as if Severn had also in- 
curred his disapproval. 

Severn lifted his sun hat from his 
hot forehead, pulled down his coat, 
and stamped on the ground, for his 
_ limbs were stiff after the journey. He 
was waiting in apprehensive silence 
for the disclosure. Francis felt, with 
some irritation, that it was just like 
Severn to say nothing. Any other fel- 
low would have helped him out by de- 
manding instant information. 

“It’s about Carol,” he went on, look- 
ing straight ahead. The beauty of the 
morning, the sparkle of the lake be- 
tween the trees, provoked in him a 
sudden rage against Fate, which was 
his peculiar form of self-pity. Hadn’t 
he enough trouble with the loss of his 
boy, and the illness of his wife, with- 
out all this disgraceful worry over his 
niece! 

“Well, what about Carol?” said Sev- 
ern, rather truculently. “Is she ill? 
Where is she?” 

Francis made his announcement 
with crude abruptness. “She’s in my 
house, and she’s perfectly well; but I 
sent for you because she’s been carry- 
ing on with a fellow called Falconer. 
I caught them kissing each other out 
of doors in the middle of the night, and 
I felt that the only thing to do was 
to send for her husband.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Severn 
“You must have made some 

Yet, even as he spoke, he 


quickly. 
mistake.” 
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remembered with uneasiness the curi- 
ous tone of Carol’s recent letters. 

“I only wish I had, for all our 
sakes; and I don’t want to make a 
mountain out of a molehill——” Fran- 
cis looked at his own toes, and moved 
his feet about on the gravel; his 
voice expressed kindly concession, for 
his feeling of personal injury had be- 
gun to give way to a certain commis- 
eration for Caroline’s husband. “But, 
upon my soul, I was afraid she meant 
to go off with the brute. I could see 
she was in the mood to do anything. 
That was why I didn’t send her 
straight down to you. I couldn’t leave 
Rose and go with her, and she might 
just have joined him on the way and 
gone off with him. I made her give me 
her word of honor she wouldn’t leave 
the house until you came up, and she’s 
kept it, which is something, at any 
rate.” 

He looked up, and the sight of 
Severn’s face, transfixed and white, 
shocked him. He almost regretted that 
he had taken any active steps in the 
matter, and yet so firmly was he per- 
suaded that Carol still contemplated an 
elopement that he did not see what 
other course he could have taken. 
Carol herself had been so unrepentant, 
so exasperating, so silently defiant. 

“Who is this man—what did you say 
his name was?’ Severn asked the 
question curtly. 

“Captain Falconer” — Max Falconer. 
There was some old love affair between 
them at home, but it never came to 
anything definite— and he turned up 
here from Simla about a month ago 
with some yarn about leaving the 
Army, and trying his luck in the 


Colonies.” 

“Captain Falconer,” Severn repeated 
reflectively ; “Max Falconer !” 

He hardly seemed to listen when 
Francis embarked on a rather confused 
explanation of how, thinking no harm, 
he had allowed the man to come to 
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the house, though certainly Rose had 
said something abouts its perhaps be- 
ing unwise. (He felt bound in honesty 
to admit this much, for, with all his 
pettiness of outlook, he was no shirker 
of the truth.) And how once or twice 
lately it had occurred to him that 
there might be something going on, 
though he had never actually seen 
enough to confirm his suspicions until 
the night before Falconer was to leave 
the place. 

“I’d gone to call Carol, because her 
aunt kept asking for her. Rose had 
been seriously ill all day with a bad 
heart attack—I’m afraid I shall have 
to send her home—and I found the 
room empty and the door open. I went 
out—and I’ve already told you the 
rest,” Francis concluded in some em- 
barrassment. Then he added: “The 
man bolted when he saw me. He left 
the station next morning, but how far 
he’s gone I can’t tell you.” 

It was a relief to have finished, and 
now he felt a sympathetic curiosity as 
to how Severn would behave. He was 
genuinely sorry for Severn, though he 
had never liked him particularly, and 
he was also keenly ashamed of that 
misguided little fool Caroline, who did 
not know when she was well off. It 
was gall to him that one of his own 
relatives should have so misconducted 
herself, but at least he had saved an 
open scandal. He rather looked for 
some appreciation of this fact; instead 
of which Severn asked impassively : 

“What is Mrs. Wendover’s view of 
the matter?” 

“My wife knows nothing about it. 
She’s far too ill to be worried. I made 
Carol promise not to tell her without 
my permission.” 

“Oh! Did Carol want to tell her?” 

“She did. She has no consideration 
for anyone but herself.” 

“H’m !” was Severn’s comment; and 
his face softened, for he felt that if 
Carol had wished to confide in her aunt 





there must be some excellent explana- 
tion in her favor. 

“I think,” he said deliberately, “I 
had better see Carol without any 
further delay.” 

“Don’t let her deceive you,” advised 
Francis. “Remember, there’s no get- 
ting over facts. She wants a severe 
lesson, and she’ll be all the better 
for it.” 

Severn regarded him with an indif- 
ference that was, happily, unnoticed 
by Francis. He did not believe that 
Carol had been false to him; he was 
certain he had only to see her to feel 
reassured on every point. Poor little 
girl! He had not a doubt but that she 
was the victim of some deplorable mis- 
understanding; and now, thank Heaven, 
he was on the spot to hear her story 
from her own lips, to stand by her, to 
give her his protection and support, 
and to take her away with him beyond 
reach of any evil interpretation of her 
actions. He would believe nothing 
that she did not tell him herself. 

He followed Francis Wendover into 
the house. 

For a few minutes he waited alone 
in the drawing-room. Then the curtain 
before the door was flung aside and 
Caroline came in. Her demeanor 
checked the words on his lips, caused 
him to stand chilled, disheartened, 
even horrorstruck; for he had ex- 
pected an indignant, tearful, ill-used lit- 
tle Carol, who would fly into his ready 
arms with wild relief, demanding con- 
solation, sympathy, defence. Instead, 
here was a woman, hard, composed, 
who met him almost as a strangér, who 
held herself upright, and looked at him 
with unresponsive eyes. 

“I suppose he has told you every- 
thing,” she said, without attempt at 
further greeting. 

Severn stepped towards her. The 
sound of her voice heartened him. He 
assumed that she did him the injustice 
to imagine that he had accepted her 














uncle’s harmful version of some in- 
nocent error. Naturally, she was pre- 
pared for war! 

“He talked a lot of rubbish,’ he 
eried. “Come, Carol, you can’t think 
I’d be such a hound as to take it as 
true? Of course, he has made some 
unfortunate and colossal mistake. Tell 
me all about it yourself.” 

She retreated from his outstretched 


hands. 
“But it is true,’ she said un- 
concernedly. 


He stared at her. “Good God, 
Carol! What do you mean? Think 
what you’re saying — you don’t know 
what you are saying.” 

She came and stood by the flimsy 
bamboo writing-table—the table at 
which Falconer had written her the 
letter that had made her call on John 
to join her. Why had he not come at 
her bidding, instead of now, too late— 
and at the summons of Uncle Francis! 

“Did he tell you he came out in the 
night and saw Captain Falconer kiss 
me?’ Her hands were clasped tightly 
together; her face was pale and set. 

“Yes,” said Severn hoarsely, “he told 
me that.” 

“He did see it.” 

“Well?” 

There was a silence. “Well?” he 
said again, “I’m only waiting for you 
to explain. Of course, the beast kissed 
you against your will.” 

“Yes.” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed in triumph; “I 
knew it. Now, Carol, out with it all. 
Don’t make a tragedy of the wretched 
business, though naturally it was quite 
bad enough for you, darling.” 

He came close, and would have 
passed his arm, with tender champion- 
ship, around her. But she shifted her 
position, avoiding his touch. 

“I am going to explain,’ she said 
wearily. 

It was as if a violent storm had 
passed over her, leaving her exhausted, 
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almost beaten, yet with still sufficient 
of the dogged spirit that had held her 
firm in the South Kensington drawing- 
room, and again among the pine trees 
in the Indian night-time, to keep her 
to her resolution now. 

Quietly, evenly, she told John Severn 
all the bitter truth—of how she and 
Falconer had loved and parted; of the 
postscript to Aunt Rose’s letter; of 
her coming out to India with as much 
design herself to find a home and a 
husband in her own class, as had been 
cherished for her by her people. 

“And as, of course, you know,” she 
said, with a hint of contempt in her 
tone that was directed as much against 
herself as against her husband, “I mar- 
ried you without being in the least in 
love with you. At any rate, I did not 
deceive you then!” 

“And afterwards?” 
nously composed. 

She was too much preoccupied with 
all she meant to say to be fully aware 
of the growing effect of her confession 
upon her listener. 

Afterwards? — afterwards, here in 
Pahar Tal, she had met Captain Fal- 
coner again, and she had seen him in 
seeret, and let him make love to her. 

Severn clenched his hands. She 
heard him swear under his breath, and 
she cried painfully: “It was your 
fault. I wrote to you to come. I 
wanted you to come. But you wouldn’t. 
You thought of your work first, 
you ee 

“Carol,” he interrupted, in fierce 
protest, “how could I have known!” 

“If you had cared about me you 
would have come just because I asked 
you.” Her restraint had yielded to a 
helpless, futile fury against circum- 
stances that vented itself on John. She 
hated him, she hated herself, she felt 
all the desperation of a weak, defence- 
less criminal at bay. 

Severn made a sudden, impulsive 
gesture, checked himself, and said: 


he asked, omi- 
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“Never mind that. Let me hear the 
end of this business, please.” 

She told him baldly, disjointedly, 
and he heard with close attention the 
history of her failure to keep her final 
appointment with Max Falconer; of 
his coming to her window; of their 
midnight interview among the trees; 
of her refusal to join her life with 
his; and of his last embrace, witnessed 
by her uncle, that had been forced 
upon her at the end. She concealed 
nothing save the stress of her tempta- 
tion, her humiliation, the value of her 
victory, which she hardly realized her- 
self. She made no attempt at self- 
exoneration, she asked for no forgive- 
ness. She would have rejected it had 
he offered it to her then. 

“That’s all!” she said recklessly, 
selfish in her suffering. “I made a 
great mistake at the beginning, when 
I would not marry him because I 
thought I should only be a drag upon 
his life and his career. I made an- 
other false step when I married you 
for the sake of a home of my own and 
a husband in my own class—they said 
there was no chance of that at home. 
Perhaps I have made the biggest mis- 
take of all in not going away with the 
man I love!” 

She gazed at him in wild, defiant ex- 
citement, and then, slowly, the expres- 
sion on his face drew her outside her 
stormy self-engrossment, and held her 
dazed, detached, and frightened. She 
quailed before the concentrated anger, 
outraged feeling, provocation in his 
eyes. 

“You have yet one more mistake to 
add to your list,” he said. not loudly, 
but with cynical self-mastery. “After 
all, you have not found a husband in 
your own class of life. I am not what 
you and your kind would call a gen- 
tleman, but a man of low birth and 
breeding, a man of the people, who has 
fought his way into your class. Yet 
at least I can say I have never 
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made love to another man’s wife.” 

He paused, as though observing her 
bewilderment with a sort of sardonic 
satisfaction. 

“There is another point of difference 
between the man you say you love and 
the man you have married,’ he went 
on leisurely. “Are you sufficiently col- 
lected to listen to me now, or would 
you rather wait till you can follow me 
more calmly?’ 

She made a mechanical gesture, sig- 
nifying that she wished him _ to 
continue. 

“You had better sit down.” He drew 
a chair towards her, and she sank into 
it blindly. 

“The other point I should like to 
mention, though I have no wish to set 
myself up as a pattern of virtue, is 
that I have not, so far, betrayed an 
innocent girl—whereas this is an addi- 
tional achievement on the part of the 
man whom you, most happily, declined 
to run away with. Oh, I don’t mean 
his affair with you, but with the 
daughter of MacSand, the _ station- 
master of Ranapore. Do you remem- 
ber her at that railway concert?” 

Caroline’s memory became suffused 
with the vision of a beautiful girl on a 
platform, and the haunting melody 
that was so poignantly connected with 
her love for Falconer—the pot of pur- 
ple heather—all her distress and doubt, 
ang her unhappiness and disappoint- 
ment. What did John mean?—what 
was he going to tell her? If only he 
would be quick, and put an end to this 
horrible interview. 

“The girl went as governess to a 
family at Simla. The other day she 
came back to her people in disgrace— 
and now—she has taken her own life.” 

“You accuse—you mean to say?” 
Caroline heard herself asking in a 
high, sharp voice. 

“I mean to say that Captain Fal- 
coner was her seducer. He certainly 
has his reasons for leaving the 

















Army and bolting to another country!’ 

“Yes,” cried Carol desperately, 
“money difficulties. He was extrava- 
gant; he could not afford to go on. 
He told me all about it.” 

“Perhaps he told you all about Lassie 
MacSand as well?’ said Severn, with 
cold sarcasm. 

Caroline felt as if her heart turned 
over. “How did you know? I can’t 
believe it,’ she said feebly; but even 
as she spoke she recalled Falconer’s 
discomposure at her mention ‘of Rana- 
pore during their unexpected meeting 
out on the hillside. 

“As magistrate of the district I had 
to inquire into the case. As a private 
individual I heard certain details from 
her people.” 

He said nothing of the hours he had 
given to the poor, distracted parents, 
nor of his effort, so far as lay in his 
legal power, to shield them from the 
public shame they dreaded. 

Caroline sat silent. She knew the 
thing was true; knew it with a sick 
conviction. Her life was in ruins; she 
felt stunned, punished, hideously alone. 
Even the solace of memories must be 
denied her now. 

“What am I to do?” she uttered in 
piteous despair. 

She kept her eyes fixed on the 
ground; she knew that John was 
pacing backwards and forwards in 
front of the window. At any rate, 
that was a relief from the rigid way 
in which previously he had stood be- 
fore her. She felt dully resentful that 
he should have known, should have 
been the one to tell her, of her lover’s 
baseness. ‘There was no jealousy in 
her heart of poor Lassie MacSand, if 
anything only a sympathetic pity; she 
understood so well how Falconer must 
have charmed and deluded the girl, 
lied to her, turned her head; Caroline 
almost envied Lassie MacSand, dead. 
in the grave, beyond reach of sor- 
row and heartache. 
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Her mind worked fitfully. Now it 
wandered to Aunt Rose’s warning and 
dissuasions. What had been Aunt 
Rose’s story? Surely nothing half as 
tragic as her own! Then she thought 
of John’s extraordinary statement 
about his birth. She glanced up at 
him, standing sideways, looking out of 
the window, a rather thick-set figure, 
yet with excellent proportions; the 


deep, steady eyes counteracted the. 


rather cruel outline of his jaw. There 
was an inflexibility about John Severn 
that was not to be confounded with 
harshness. Caroline noticed nothing of 
the plebeian in his appearance; yet, 
she thought, even if he were repul- 
sively common, what would it matter? 
What did anything matter? She felt 
as if she had been sitting in this 
creaky basket-chair, at Oakfield Villa, 
for untold ages—as if she might 
go on sitting there until the end of 
time. 

He turned to her at last with a 
sorely troubled face, and a consider- 
ate forbearance in his manner. 

“What do you want to do, Carol? 
Would you rather go straight home?” 

“Home?” she echoed stupidly. 

“Yes—I mean, of course, to England. 
I don’t suppose you want to come back 
to Ranapore.” 

Caroline moved miserably. She 
wished he would not be magnanimous; 
she would have preferred the most 
pitiless condemnation. 

“IT will do whatever you like,” she 
said, with sullen humility. 

“I'll have a talk with your uncle 
about it. If Mrs. Wendover is going 
home, that would simplify matters.” 
He looked at his watch. “I should 
like to catch the night train back,” he 
added casually, “so there isn’t much 
time.” 

He paused uncertainly. His wife 
made no sign. Then he went to the 
door, hesitated, and turned again, his 
hand on the curtain. 
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“You mustn't imagine I don’t blame 
myself. I ought not to have married 
you, knowing you didn’t care. But I 
thought in time it would come. I 
should never have asked you, though 
I loved you, because of my humble 
origin. Only that—that——’” 

“Yes, I know, you needn’t say it,” 
Caroline interposed bitterly—“only that 
I made it so clear I was willing to 
marry you or anybody else, and 
so——” 

“So I took advantage of the situa- 
tion.” He seemed to be speaking 
through his teeth, lashed to sudden 
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ire. “Perhaps I did! You kept your 
secret; I kept mine; and here is the 
result.” He caught his breath with a 
great effort at self-control, and con- 
tinued more calmly: “Well, it can’t 
be helped now. If you go home it will 
at least give us time to—to get used 
to things; and then, we must see. 
After all, we are husband and wife, 
and we shall have to try and make the 
best of it eventually, I suppose!” 

For just one moment more he 
waited. Caroline did not answer. He 
lifted the curtain and went out of the 
room. 


(To be continued.) 
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Burke spoke of not being able to 
draw up an indictment against a whole 
people. And if it is difficult to unite 
a whole nation in the responsibility for 
a particular political action, it is still 
more difficult to unite it in a single 
picture of mental or moral character- 
istics. This perilous attempt has, how- 
ever been made by many writers about 
many peoples, and it does not do much 
harm; provided we do not forget how 
perilous it is and how very loose and 
uncertain its conclusions are likely to 
be. We have to remember that though 
the character assigned to any race 
may have a sort of rough truth, the 
exceptions that deny it are usually very 
conspicuous. We have no sooner de- 
cided that the Greeks were distin- 
guished for their freedom from mys- 
ticism than we are confronted with 
Plato, in many ways the most Greek 
of the Greeks; that the Romans were 
a practical race of soldiers and states- 
men without any gift for art or any 
ereative and original power in litera- 
ture, than we think of Virgil, perhaps 
the greatest of all artists in words and 
a poet who created a manner of writ- 


ing and a way of looking at hu- 
man life that had far more influence 
than those of his master Homer. We 
call the French a race of clear-thinking 
logicians, who have always sacrificed 
suggestion to statement, and we are 
met by La Fontaine; we call the Eng- 
lish a people given to business and 
field sports, practical, narrowly. na- 
tional, full of common sense and the 
domestic virtues, and before we have 
finished admiring our powers of gen- 
eralization we find Shelley staring us 
in the face. 

Such are the rocks that beset the 
course chosen by Professor Macneile 
Dixon for his Leslie Stephen Lecture. 
Nor does he altogether escape them. 
He wishes to connect our poetry with 
our national character. And so far as 
concerns “that courage in being our- 
selves” for which Goethe praised us, 
the connection is probably well founded 
enough. But when he goes on to in- 
sist on finding in our character a readi- 
ness to “permit every man to be a law 
unto himself,” to “prize the eccentric,” 
because some such qualities are dis- 
coverable in our literary taste, he is 








surely the victim of his own theories. 
Is the Englishman one whit more tol- 
erant than the Frenchman or the 
Italian of a neighbor who may have a 
fancy for wearing unusual clothes, eat- 
ing unusual food, or for any other sort 
of unconventional behavior? If Mr. 
Macneile Dixon thinks so he can only 
have in his mind those unrepresenta- 
tive intellectuals who often encourage 
originality and sometimes even toler- 
ate eccentricity. A few weeks either 
in Mayfair or Peckham or a country 
farmhouse would soon undeceive him. 
Nor can it be taken as at all certain 
that another interesting remark of 
Mr. Dixon’s has really any special ap- 
plication to the English character. He 
discusses and tends to dismiss Matthew 
Arnold’s theory that the surpassing 
richness of our poetry is explained by 
the presence of a Celtic element in a 
mainly Teutonic stock. The Celt, said 
Arnold, redeemed our race from Ger- 
manism and gave to our poetry its 
sense for style. Well, we are all anx- 
ious just now to be redeemed from 
Germanism. But if the Germans have 
always been conspicuously lacking both 
in the clarity and in the distinction 
which together make up style, the Celts 
are far from being the only race who 
have possessed them. In the whole of 
that aspect of style in which it may be 
said to represent discipline, the Roman, 
for instance, is far more conspicuous 
than the Celt. That finely tempered 
discipline of the mind and the will 
which is one of the greatest character- 
istics of French classics must be due 
rather to the Roman than to the Celtic 
element in the blood of France. We 
then, in England, who are still more 
richly compounded than the French 
need not follow Arnold in giving the 
credit of Shakespeare and Keats to the 
Celtic strain in us. Perhaps the eth- 
nologists will allow us a little Roman 
blood. In any case there is a great 
deal of Norman and Dane, to say noth- 
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ing of Fleming and Frenchman, to be 
added on.to the German and the Celt 
before we have counted all the ele- 
ments which make up the composite 
whole; and probably the secret of our 
greatness, in poetry as in other things, 
is rather to be found just there, in the 
variety of the elements of which our 
race is blended, than in the peculiar 
virtues of any one. 

So far, then, we may follow Mr. 
Dixon in putting aside Arnold’s sug- 
gestion as a “charming hypothesis 
which awaits verification.” But he has 
one of his own to put in its place. Our 
poetic achievements are, he says, due 
to the clash of foreign ideas. 

In our history success in poetry is 

met with where a current of ideas not 
distinctively English flows into the 
main stream of national thought and 
disturbs it. . - Under the stimulus 
of unfamiliar emotions the originality 
and energy of the English spirit blos- 
soms, the sturdy tree of independent 
thought puts forth flower and fruit. 
At every point where our poetry rises 
to great elevations the native strain is 
crossed by another. 
So writes Mr. Dixon, and he proceeds 
to cite Chaucer stimulated by the early 
Italian Renaissance, Marlowe and 
Spenser by the later, Dryden and Pope 
by the France of Louis XIV. He rather 
strangely adds Milton and Greek art, 
Gray and what he calls “the horns of 
Elfland” as further illustrations. The 
influence of the French Revolution on 
Wordsworth and Shelley would obvi- 
ously have provided a better instance; 
and Tennyson, whose limitations, now 
so often exaggerated, were almost en- 
tirely due to his narrowly English out- 
look, would have furnished strong 
negative support to the theory. 

But is there any very firm ground 
under it? Is there anything peculiarly 
English in this fact that genius often 
flourishes under the stimulus of new 
and especially foreign ideas? Is not the 
eentury and a half of great Roman lit- 
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erature to be traced entirely to the 
inrush of Greek influence? Had not 
the attraction first of Spanish and then 
of Greek and Latin models a great 
deal to do with producing the great 
period of French literature? Was not 
the outburst of French physical and 
political speculation which preceded 
the Revolution the direct result of an 
epidemic of philosophic Anglomania? 
The wisest course, perhaps, is to give 
up these attempts to explain genius as 
the resultant of race or national char- 
acter. “The wind bloweth where it 
listeth and thou canst not tell whence 
it cometh.” Mr. Dixon is on surer 
ground when he comes, in the latter 
part of his lecture, to deal with the 
weaknesses to which the English race 
and English writers are peculiarly lia- 
ble, and the great responsibility laid 
upon us as the metropolitan people of 
a race whose language is by far the 
most widely read in the world. We 
made ourselves what we are, as he says, 
by our withdrawal from that feudal 
and Catholic Europe of the Middle 
Ages which was in name, and partly in 
truth, a single great society. We stood 
outside the universal Empire alto- 
gether, and we began very soon to 
show a tendency to resent the inter- 
ference of the rulers of the universal 
Church. In this way we became a 
nation, while Italy, Germany, Spain, 
and even France, were still “geo- 
graphical expressicns.” It is hardly 
going too far to put it as Mr. Dixon 
puts it when he says that in the mean- 
while we had “declined the advantages 
of the best Latin society.” The natu- 
ral result was that our literature de- 
veloped those qualities which made it 
appear “barbarous” to the _ typical 
Frenchman like Voltaire, in spite of his 
visit to England and his enthusiasm 
about many things English. France 
had definitely taken the other road. 
“In French literature deference to au- 
thority, regard for the universal, sym- 
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pathy with the wishes and suscepti- 
bilities of men at large, a care for 
social requirements, meet us at every 
turn.”’ Frenchmen write to delight or 
persuade their readers; an English- 
man, Mr. Dixon thinks, “writes that 
he may converse with himself.” One 
remembers Sir Thomas Browne and 
Charles Lamb, and in another way 
Browning and Meredith, and cannot 
deny some partial truth at any rate 
to the accusation. It may not cover so 
much ground as Mr. Dixon fancies. 
Bunt at least the general truth is evi- 
dent that while in France it was pre- 
cisely “respect for the tradition, for 
the opinion of others,’ which “made 
French civilization the wonder and ad- 
miration of the world,” it was just the 
opposite qualities which were the domi- 
nant notes in the Hnglish genius. This 
love of independence, this refusal of 
our writers to be bound by any fetters 
of precedent either in what they shall 
say or how they shall say it, has 
brought us great things. We owe to it 
our drama, our novel, both almost 
purely our own, and much of what is 
greatest in our glorious wealth of lyric 
poetry. We are certainly never likely 
to undervalue it. 

But it has its dangers, as Matthew 
Arnold spent his life in pointing out. 
For tradition in any art is, after all, 
as Mr. Dixon says, “nothing more than 
the capitalized experience of its stu- 
dents.” You defy it at your peril. And 
it takes two forms, which might have 
been more clearly distinguished in this 
lecture. The first refers to the sub- 
ject matter of literature. Every really 
great writer feels and loves the feel- 
ing that he is one of a great company 
who have lived in all lands and all 
ages, that he has to speak of the same 
human life as his masters spoke of, 
and that what he says is only partly 
his own, because it is partly the echo 
of voices that first sounded a hundred 
or a thousand years before he was 











born. This consciousness reaches its 
fulness, of course, only in learned 
poets like Virgil and Carducci, Milton 
and Gray and Tennyson. But it is 
present to every writer who knows 
that the business of literature is the 
interpretation of human life and that 
the unity of man is far greater than 
the diversity of age or country. It is 
the best of all safeguards against those 
mere “cleveralities” which spring up in 
every generation and are the delight 
of those who are too young or too 
shallow to know that, while literature 
must always be discovering new things, 
the new which is merely new and not 
also old is a thing of no account which 
can never be more than the fashion 
of a season. Every generation is in 
danger— none more than our own— 
from the tinkling cymbals of intellec- 
tual self-advertisement; and the only 
sure protection against them, either 
for writers or for readers, lies in this 
sense of the august and unbroken 
tradition of human thought, the catho- 
lic faith of literature, surviving all 
heresies, embracing all truth. 

But there is another work which tra- 
dition has to do. It is concerned with 
ritual as well as with creed. Besides 
keeping our thoughts within the bounds 
of the modesty of nature, it has to see 
that the clothes they wear are free 
both from the disgrace of meanness 
and from the vulgarity of ostentation 
and excess. The tradition has, in fact, 
to help us to maintain a standard of 
writing what is called style. And it is 
perhaps on this side that we English 
need it most. We have, no doubt, had 
our intellectual alarums and excur- 
sions in the course of our literary his- 
tory. But the fundamental common 
sense of our race has always disliked 
vagaries either of thought or conduct, 
and on the whole our literature has 
on this side had the advantage of our 
originality of mind without paying too 
great a price for it. Mr. Dixon justly 
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remarks that we have put far more of 
human life into our poetry, for in- 
stance, in the last few centuries than 
the poets of Spain, France, and Italy. 
While they may be said to have been 
in the main occupied with going again 
and again round the same narrow cir- 
cle of a few inherited themes, love and 
compliment, and war, all worn some- 
what thin by repetition and seldom en- 
riched by new thought or spontaneous 
emotion, our poets were giving their 
art to new tasks, society, and politics, 
and nature. Milton found the Sonnet 
still busy with the empty echo of 
Petrarchan love; he made it a trumpet 
call of liberty and truth. So when the 
old lovely landscape conventions had 
become mere conventions, Thomson and 
Cowper, and _ finally Wordsworth, 
created in England a new poetry of 
nature to which no other literature 
could provide a parallel. 

So far so good. On this side we 
could be original without being eccen- 
tric, we could freely enrich and renew 
the great tradition without running 
much danger of losing sight of it. We 
did not know it, but our common 
sense was itself akin to the tradition, 
and did its work for us. But the tra- 
dition is a discipline of art as well 
as of thought; and on this side it 
found in us no natural response like 
common sense to reinforce it. As a 
people we have shown no great turn for 
art. We have not produced many 
great artists, and we have generally 
admired them for anything rather 
than their art. Gray, for instance, 
was an admirable artist as well as a 
fine interpreter of some of our most 
universal feelings; but he owes all 
his popularity to the latter. Tennyson 
was a master craftsman; but the Vic- 
torian public which worshipped him 
eared nothing at all for that and 
everything for his domesticity and 
seriousness, his English attitude of 
common sense and compromise in poli- 
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tics and religion. Milton, the one 
great artist our race has produced, and 
one of the two or three greatest mas- 
ters of the art of language in all the 
world, owed his great vogue much, of 
course, to his creative genius, more 
perhaps to his supposed justifying of 
the ways of God to men, hardly at all 
to his consummate mastery of his art. 
There was nothing in the common 
English feeling about him at all paral- 
lel to the French pride and delight in 
the perfection of Racine. It was not 
only that art meant less to us than 
to the French, and our language meant 
less to us than theirs to them. And 
to our loss and shame, even after 300 
years of noble English prose and 
poetry, it still does. 

Of course, the discipline of the 
great tradition and the craftsmanship 
and fine choice of language it brings, 
have their effect even when it is not 
recognized. The people who delighted 
in Milton and Gray and Tennyson were 
all unconsciously influenced by the art 
of those poets. The crowds who went 
to hear John Bright speak thought 
that it was the Puritan and the 
“tribune of the people’ who moved 
them so strangely; but, of course, it 
was also, and to a very great extent, 
the disciple of Milton, the master of 
pure English, the shaper of nobly bal- 
anced phrases, in a word, the artist. 
Still, there has been too little of this, 
and it has been too unconscious,to play 
the part it is needed to play. We do 
not feel the loving pride in our lan- 
guage which we ought to feel. We 
neither admire as we should those who 
ean make it yield its richest music, nor. 
hate as we should those who debase 
and defile it. To take a single illus- 
tration only too much in evidence at 
this moment. The vulgar word “Brit- 
isher” seems at this moment to be 
gaining an entrance into circles which 
one might have expected to find 
strictly closed to it. It might have 
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been supposed that not merely 
scholars and men of letters, but any 
one who had never heard one note of 
the music of English would have re- 
jected this entirely unnecessary inno- 
vation, as ugly in sound as it is bar- 
barous in formation. It seems strange 
that the present war should apparently 
be establishing a word which has no 
excuse for its existence except that it 
is an imitation of the German 
Deutscher. Mr. Henry James has 
lately been telling us that one of the 
results of the war has been to give 
new associations to the word British. 
If the war has given dignity and 
poetry to “British,” why should it not 
give prose and currency to “Briton”? 
And if that be impossible, why should 
not Welshmen and Scotchmen, who 
were united with England long before 
the Alsatians—the Welsh, indeed, 
long before the Bretons — were united 
with France, be as ready to call 
themselves Englishmen in the face 
of the world, whatever they call 
themselves at home, as_ Bretons 
and Alsatians are to call themselves 
Frenchmen? No one speaks of “Brit- 
ish” literature; yet no one, in speak- 
ing of “English” literature, forgets the 
part played in it by the countrymen 
of Scott and Burns, or forgets to dis- 
tinguish them from Englishmen when 
the occasion for distinguishing arrives. 

This is, however,.a side issue and 
one under which it seems that danger- 
ous fires lie concealed. Our business 
was to protest against an ugly and of.- 
fensive word which has found its way 
this year even into the correspondence 
columns of The Times; and in that 
protest the Scotch and the Welsh, more 
musical than we English, will surely 
join with an ardor at least equal to 
ours. It is only a single illustration, 
which happened to have a _ special 
urgency at the moment. Many others 
might easily be found. Our slang, for 
instance, which is always enriching 
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our language, is also always degrading 
it. With languages, as with other 
things, to live is to grow, and to grow 
is to take on new tissue. But the new 
tissue must be healthy and kindred 
tissue, bringing strength and beauty, 
not an alien body of disorder. Slang, 
the creation of the young, is always 
giving us new words which justify 
themselves and get established; but 
when it degrades a word like “awful” 
to the level of the street boy, when it 
reduces a whole vocabulary to the 
dreary monotony of a single termina- 
tion, it simply betrays a race wanting 
in the natural instinct for these things 
and untrained in the great tradition 
which partly supplies it. 

So we get back to our need for the 
discipline of tradition. The French, 
who have it so much more, need it 
much less, for their language has a far 
less extended empire than ours, and is 
far less exposed to _ provincialism. 
How did they obtain it? Partly by 
the large part their great classical 
writers have always played in their 
schools. This is one thing we can im- 
itate. Our own language, partly be- 
cause it is our own, can never do for 
our higher education what is done by 
Greek and Latin. But it need not ban- 
ish them; indeed, it is the best of all 
preparations for them, giving a boy, be- 
fore he comes to Horace or Sophocles, 
a beginning of that difficult knowledge 
of what it is that a poet is trying to 
do. And, apart from that, a familiar- 
ity with Shakespeare and the rest will 
give a boy, without his being aware of 
it, a new consciousness of the glory of 
our language and some personal pride 
in preserving it. 

There is one other thing. What the 
schools and universities ought to help 
us to do for ourselves in England we 
ought to try to do for all the peoples 
who speak our language. This is not 
said in any offensive or arrogant spirit. 
America, or Canada, or Australia are 
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every bit as likely to produce a great 
genius as we are. But, up to the pres- 
ent time, the great writers who are the 
creators and lawgivers of the English 
language have mainly come from this 
island. Many of them came before the 
new countries were born; most before 
they had reached manhood. We at 
home are necessarily somewhat nearer 
to these writers than our kinsmen be- 
The tradition 
of English is inevitably both purer and 
stronger here. Our universities and 
schools, not necessarily from any merit 
of their own, but from the inherited 
glory of a great past, have a dignity 
to which newer institutions cannot yet 
aspire. We alone have for three hun- 
dred years or more been in possession 
of a large cultivated class handing on 
our language and literature from gen- 
eration to generation. For all these 
reasons it seems probable, as Mr. 
Dixon says, that for some time to 
come the ianguage of these islands will 
be accepted as the standard of Eng- 
lish throughout the world. If this be 
so, and if we mean to be worthy of 
our great position, our writers must 
rise to their high responsibility. It is 
not for nothing that we are inheritors 
of this great tradition. We have to 
preserve it, to transmit it; and to do 
either we must cherish and practise it 
ourselves; and that means, in Mr. 
Dixon’s words, that we must become 
“lovers of restraint and proportion, of 
shapeliness and verbal economy.” We 
must cultivate a “style of the centre 
less highly charged with personal 
qualities, marked by its respect for 
words, its exactness and lucidity, its 
finish and purity.” We must disdain 
the cheap triumphs of fustian, and sen- 
timentalism, and exaggeration; we 
must realize for ourselves and try to 
persuade others that such triumphs are 
as short as they are cheap. We must 
believe that human thought and emo- 
tion are the greatest things to be found 
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in this world; and that they call for 
greatness in the words that are to 
utter them. Above all, at this great mo- 
ment, when the British Empire is pass- 
ing through the crisis of its fate, when 
the heart of the whole race is beating 
in unison, as it never did before, in 
every quarter of the globe, when our 
young men are dying by thousands for 
the sake of what they and we believe 


to be the liberty and civilization of the- 


world, let us at home here, especially 

those who are too old to serve the 

cause except by voice and pen, see to 

it that our words are not unworthy of 

their deeds. Let them be brave and 

quiet, without violence or boasting, 
The Times. 
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with the temperate clearness which be- 
longs to settled will. We are fighting 
for freedom, and freedom has been the 
watchword of our race. Our history . 
has taught us that the only true civil 
freedom is that of free obedience to 
freely-chosen laws. Let us use the 
freedom of our language in the same 
spirit, accepting the laws of our 
fathers, enlarging them, transforming 
them, but never making an absolute 
breach in the inherited tradition. Let 
us resolve so to be free as to be a 
law to ourselves. For in this matter 
as in others there is truth in the words 
of the wise man. Surely the beginning 
of wisdom, that is discipline. 
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Though the Hlizabethan Age did not 
discover the significance of Sea-Power 
to England, a significance that was 
well-recognized by Alfred himself six 
centuries earlier, yet it was Drake and 
his fellows who made sea-power our 
first line of defence. When the Peli- 
can, in 1577, swept the Pacific, and, 
three years later, returned to England 
after girdling the globe, it was plain 
that a great maritime power had ar- 
rived. For some fifty years the an- 
cient sea-going instincts of the English 
had re-awakened, and in the persons of 
Hawkins, Drake, and others, deeds of 
daring, such as the famous attack on 
Nombre de Dios in 1572, set the whole 
nation in a furore and lit the spirit of 
adventure. A Homeric atmosphere en- 
velops the naval exploits of that age, 
and through the mist we behold not 
men, but titans moving. In reading the 
deathless story of the sea voyages of 
those days the pages glow with a light 
that is not of sea or land; the light 
of romance and chivalry illuminates 
the deeds of men. We are, indeed, apt 
to forget that behind the superhuman 


determination of English seamen lay 
the cold and well-balanced mind of 
Cecil, who knew well the magnitude 
of the Spanish peril, and that it must 
be met at sea. The pages of the 
Statute Book show how he fostered 
seamanship, while he left Spain to her 
contemptuous opinion of English sea- 
men. When Shakespeare was a young 
man, beginning to make his way in 
London, the conception of sea-power 
and all that it meant to the England 
that he loved had become a dominant 
motive in the minds of Englishmen. 
In 1586 Shakespeare came to Lon- 
don, about the very time that Drake 
and Frobisher brought back to 
Plymouth the famous fleet which had 
swept the Spanish Main. In those days 
Shakespeare was learning his art, 
gathering his material, studying hu- 
manity, but the sea gossip that filled 
London was not lost upon him. The 
early plays of 1591-4 are full of refer- 
ences to the sea. In the Comedy of 
Hrrors we get a direct reference to the 
Indies and their wealth of “rubies. 
carbuncles, sapphires, declining their 
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rich aspect to the hot breath of Spain, 

who sent whole armadas of carracks 

to be ballast.” To the poet at this 

date men are “Lords of the wide world, 

and wild wat’ry seas.” The sense of 

sea adventure is revealed in Romeo 

and Juliet. Romeo tells Juliet: 

“I am no pilot; yet wert thou as far 

As that vast shore, washed with the 
farthest sea, 

I would adventure for such mer- 
chandise.”’ 

And she replies : 

“My bounty is as boundless as the 
sea, 

My love as deep: 
thee, 

The more I have, for both are in- 
finite.” 

And in the last scene of the play the 

desperate lover declares himself to be 

“More fierce, and more inexorable far, 

Than empty tigers or the roaring sea.” 

But the poet has not yet reached the 

idea of sea-power as a national force. 

Indeed, in Richard II. he _ seems, 

through the mouth of John of Gaunt, 

almost to repudiate it. England is 

“The precious stone set in the silver 
sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall.” 


the more I give to 


England, bound in with the triumphant 
sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the en- 
vious siege 
Of wat’ry Neptune.” 


He almost seems to forestall Mr. 
Bright’s self-comforting remark that 
there was no causeway to Britain. 
But through all those early plays we 
hear the beating of the sea, and in 
Titus Andronicus we feel the passion 
of it. In the poems of 1593-4 this 
sense of the vastness and dominance 
of the sea is growing. “Thou art,” 
cried Lucrece to Tarquin, “a sea, a 
sovereign king.” But it is not until 
we reach Henry V. that the dramatist 
seems to awake to the meaning of sea- 
power in national life. There the won- 
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derful passages spoken by Chorus at 

the opening of each of the five acts 

show us a new conception. England is 

no longer bound in with the tri- 

umphant sea. We see two mighty 

monarchies, England and France, 

“Whose high uprearéd and abutting 
fronts 

The perilous narrow ocean parts 
asunder.” 

The poet charms “the narrow seas” to 

bear us across with the youth of Eng- 

land, and as we read we think of the 

youth of England of to-day pouring 

across those veritable seas :— 

“Behold 

Upon the hempen tackle _ ship-boys 
climbing ; 

Hear the shrill whistle, which doth 
order give 

To sounds confus’d; 
threaden sails, 

Borne with th’ invisible and creeping 
wind. 

Draw the huge bottoms through the 
furrow’d sea, 

Breasting the lofty surge: 
think 

You stand upon the rivage, and behold 

A city on th’ inconstant billows 
dancing ; 

For so appears this fleet majestical, 

Holding due course to Harfleur. Fol- 
low, follow! 

Grapple your minds to sternage of this 
navy ; 

And leave your England, as dead mid- 
night still, 

Guarded with grandsires, babies, and 
old women, 

Hither past, or not arriv’d to, pith and 
puissance.” 

Sea-power has come at last. We are 

not afraid to leave England unpro- 

tected if so be that we can strike the 

foe afar. “The low-rated English” 

fought then as now far from home 

though still the walls of home. 

In the comedies and great tragedies 
that follow the sea is not, silent. We 
hear it sounding deeply, not to be 
closed out even by merriment or by in- 
finite woe or profound wisdom. In 


behold the 


O, do but 
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Julius Cesar we get the hint of the 
thought that is to be fully developed 
in Antony and Cleopatra. Cesar is to 
“wear his crown by sea and land.” 
He is to control the known world, 
while the farce of a Republic is main- 
tained in Rome. In Antony and Cleo. 
patra we see developed to the full the 
whole doctrine of sea-power. The wide 
Roman Empire appealed to Shakes- 
peare’s imagination. There is evidence 
in the plays that he regarded the Eng- 
lish Empire as the legitimate successor 
of Rome, and it is therefore of peculiar 
interest to follow the conception of sea- 
power as he saw it in the great strug- 
gle for the control of the Empire. 
Antony is startled from his licen- 
tious dreams at Alexandria by the 
news that 
“Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to Cesar, and 
commands 
The empire of the sea.” 
The same news stirs Octavius: 
“Pompey is strong at sea; 
And, it appears, he is beloved of those 
That only have fear’d Cesar: to the 
ports 
The discontents 
reports 
Give him much wrong. . 


repair, and men’s 


” 
. 


“Menecrates and Menas, famous pirates. 

Make the sea serve them, which they 
ear and wound 

With keels of every kind: many hot 
inroads 

They make in Italy; the borders mari- 
time 

Lack blood to think on’t, and flush 
youth revolt: 

No vessel can peep forth, but ’tis as 
soon 

Taken as seen; for Pompey’s name 

strikes more 
Than could his war resisted.” 


Drake and Hawkins were in mind 
when Shakespeare wrote of Menecrates 
and Menas; “famous pirates” these, 
worthy of use in winning an empire, 
be it Rome.or the New World. “The 
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sea is mine,’ cries Pompey in entire 
contempt of the Triumvirate, and, in- 
deed, nothing but the reunion of Cesar 
and Antony can patch a peace with the 
lord of a “navy, at whose burden the 
anger’d ocean foams,” and who, by sea,. 
is “absolute master.” Pompey’s con- 
trol of the sea is undisputed. The Tri- 
umvirate have no choice but to com- 
promise with him. But scarcely have 
Antony and Cesar made their compact 
and parted, than the astute Cesar 
turns upon the unsuspecting Pompey 
and upon the incapable Lepidus and 
frees himself for the world-struggle 
against Antony, now once again the 
haughty libertine of Alexandria. The 
extraordinary rapidity of movement, 
the sense of vastness and of world- 
wide struggle for a world-empire which 
this marvellous and unique play ex- 
hibits, is brought out by, among other 
devices, the presentation of sea-power 
over wide areas. Cesar himself now 
commands a “great navy.” We hear of 
it at Athens; we realize that Cesar is 
now what Pompey was and more. 
Antony awakes to action. He sees at 
a glance that the struggle is inevitable 
and must be fought “by sea.” Enobar- 
bus is frank: 
“Your ships are not well mann’d, 
Your mariners are muleteers, reapers, 
people 
Ingrossed by swift impress; in Ceesar’s 
fleet 
Are those, that often have 
Pompey fought: 
Their ships are yare; 
no disgrace 
Shall fail you for refusing him at sea, 
Being prepared for land.” 
Antony: By sea, by sea... 
T'll fight at sea. 
Cleopatra: I have sixty sails, Cesar 
none better. 
Antony: Our overplus of shipping will 
we burn; 
And, with the rest, full- 
manned, from the head 
of Actium, 


*gainst 


yours heavy: 














Beat the approaching Cesar: 
put if we fail 

We then can do’t at land. 

It is impossible not to see echoes of 
the struggle that ended with the 
Armada in all this. The dramatist 
uses the technical words for the rais- 
ing of English levies “ingrossed by 
swift impress.” The English ships 
were “yare,” the Spanish “heavy” and 
ill-manned. The course of the play 
goes to show that beaten at sea you 
cannot “do’t at land.” Antony is be- 


sought not to fight at sea. Cesar 
controls the sea. His speed “carries 
beyond belief.” Cesar knows his 


power : 
“Strike not by land; keep whole: 
Provoke not battle till we have done 
at sea. 
Do not exceed the prescript of this 
scroll : 
Our fortune lies upon this jump.” 
The empire of the world could be de- 
termined nowhere but on the sea. An- 
tony knew it as well as Cesar knew 
it. His one hope lay off Actium, and 
he might have won, perhaps would have 
won, had Cleopatra been what Fulvia 
was, “a great spirit.” But with Actium 
lost all was lost; the second defeat at 
sea was but the sequence of the first, 
and the “huge spirit” of Antony passed 
to leave Cesar lord of the known 
world. 

It is in Cymbeline that we find the 
significant sequence to this result. 
Augustus Cesar has to deal with a re- 
volt against his authority in the Far 
West, in almost fabulous’ Britain. 
Here, again, we find Shakespeare 
dwelling in a different spirit on the im- 
pregnable character of the island: 

“Which stands, 
As Neptune’s park, ribb’d and paléd in, 
With rocks unscaleable, and roaring 


waters ; 
sands that will not bear your 


enemies’ boats, 
The Contemporary Review. 


With 
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But suck them up to the topmast.” 
Britain has not prepared to defend 
herself, to consolidate her revolt, at 
sea. She did not realize the long arm 
of sea-power, the complete control that 
the sea gave Augustus Cesar, her 
overlord. Swiftly “the legions garri- 
son’d in Gallia” crossed the sea, land- 
ing not at Dover but at Milford Haven, 
and, despite the great defence of Cym- 
beline, the weight of overlordship was 
recognized. But the curious point is 
often overlooked that Shakespeare 
makes the compromise between Rome 
and Britain a basis of a new Roman, 
or rather British Empire that should 
extend sea-power to further unknown 
lands. The Soothsayer prophesies: 

“I saw Jove’s bird, the Roman eagle, 

wing’d 
From the spungy south to this part of 
the west, 
Where vanished in the sunbeams.” 
And, after the conclusion of peace, 
reads his riddle: 
“For the Roman eagle, 

From south to west on wing soaring 


aloft, 
Lessened herself, and in the beams 0’ 


the sun 
So vanished: which foreshow’d our 
princely eagle, 
The Imperial Ceasar, 
unite 
His favor with the radiant Cymbeline, 
Which shines here in the west.” 


Thus Britain of “peace and plenty” 
has a vast future. In the significant 
ending to King Henry VIII. the 
prophetic dramatist claims that Britain, 
England, shall “make new nations.” 
His mind is in the West, whither his 
great contemporaries had carried on 
swift keel the name, the fame, and the 
sea-power of the little island which 
had once been the western outpost of 
the Roman Empire. 
J. E. G. de Montmorency. 


should again 
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“THE FALL OF BABYLON.” 


It is difficult to connect Babylon 
with this pleasant corner of Burgundy 
where the war has immobilized me. 
But Sylvanus Conifer cries “Babylon! 
Babylon! All is Babylon!” And 
Sylvanus Conifer is an honorable man. 

The first sound I hear in the day 
is often the horn of a descending barge, 
the message of the master to our lock- 
folk below. It is a warm, mellow, in- 
sistent note, but though it has in it 
something of a grave summons to 
sleepers, I linger on my pillow, awaken- 
ing with agreeable deliberation to the 
harmonious appeal. Then the Angelus 
swings down from behind the house, 
and the thronging vibrations of the 
sweet clangor on the silent air lead 
my @rowsy fancy achase of them into 
the immensity for which they are 
bound. A pest, a mild one, of your 
immensities! I should lie abed all the 
morning, did I not want to see the 
young sun flood the gossamer-meshed, 
dewy meadows, kindle to a pinky glow 
the russet fells beyond, and bring out 
into relief against them a distant ham- 
let which, with its white walls, brown 
roofs, Noah’s Ark trees, and neat 
church tower holding out a great clock 
at arm’s length, has the absurd and 
amiable suggestions about it of the 
naive landscape that adorns a Swiss 
timepiece. 

“You are quite right to take things 
easily,” says Madame, when I descend. 
“At your age, Monsieur, one has no 
more ambitions.” That depends on the 
barometer, and in any case Madame’s 
is a frankly anti-Babylonian sentiment. 
For Ambition is the magic flute that 
pipes up luxurious cities, huge arma- 
ments, railways, telegraphs, steam 
ploughs, and all the other abominations 
that Sylvanus Conifer has inscribed on 
his list of grievances against modern 
society. 


If our canal, for instance, was not a 
canal—a diabolical invention for com- 
plicating life—it would please my 
philosopher as much perhaps as it 
pleases me. In a solitary stretch, 
shaded green and gold, I came to-day 
on a tied-up barge, slumbering over its 
lustrous brown image in the still water. 
The barge dog yapped perfunctorily at 
me from a gaudy kennel that had the 
air of a greatly enlarged dolls’ house 
or a greatly diminished villa residence ; 
and the master, putting up his head 
from a mysterious hole in the deck, 
seemed to have risen, a dishevelled 
river-god, from his weedy kingdom to 
have a look about him. There is no 
more agreeable semblance of occupa- 
tion for a leisurely man than to watch 
a low flat boat of Flemish build—there 
are many refugee boats on the canal 
now—gunwale down under its load of 
stone or wood, making one of the 
reaches. Sighted long before anything 
else are the mules’ earcaps of bright 
red twinkling above the towpath. Be- 
low them, nine pairs of spindle legs 
materialize themselves in staggering, 
jerky progress. Then you glimpse on 
the water the long black line of the 
barge trailing through intricately laced 
shadows and sun-shafts, and this line 
disintegrates itself with magnificent 
slowness into a fine medley of colors, 
tangles of ropes, a shock - headed 
urchin at a pump, another fishing, an 
old granny in a white bonnet frying the 
afternoon’s take amidships, and the 
master at the helm, grim, imperturba- 
ble. The neighborhood is suddenly 
redolent of fry, of tarpaulin, of hay, 
of stable. The nine pairs of legs on 
the bank sort themselves out between 
four meagre mules and a boy; and two 
dots that have rolled along beside them 
develop into an infant and a puppy, 
who, put ashore to stretch their legs, 








have discovered a new continent and 
find it very good. The reverse of the 
process begins, and in a long half-hour 
the red earcaps, last vestige of it all, 
die out like sparks from burning tin- 
der on shades so thick that you con- 
found them with the trees that pro- 
‘duce them. 

I will grant Sylvanus Conifer that 
there is a touch, Babylonian, of the lat- 
ter-day craze for speed about your 
barges of the Accelerated Service, the 
monarchs of the canal which, worked 
by eight strong horses in relays of 
four, travel night and day and make 
their journey hot-keel at the rate of 
something like two kilometres an hour. 
I thought to get away from the 
“strange disease of modern life, with 
its sick hurry,” on this placid water- 
way of the careless Hours. But I can 
forgive the Accelerated Service its 
whisper, so faint, of Babylon, when it 
is kind enough to combine poetry with 
high pace. Such was one of these 
meteors that passed me the other day. 
It was a towering affair in ballast, 
that took the corners athwart the 
whole canal with shriek and creak of 
monstrous rudder and swish of reeds 
and burbling of mighty green swirls, 
and it barred the heaven above the 
westering sun with its broad bands of 
red and white and warm brown. At 
the prow, a youth in green tarpaulins 
signalled their approach to the next 
lock with volleying cracks of a long 
whip, and struck against the sky the 
bold free attitudes of a Phaethon lash- 
ing his horses of fire. High over the 
deck the master leaned back on his 
tiller, a man of such hoary age and 
such grand contempt of the towpath 
that I conceived of him as having seen 
the dividing off of the dry land from 
his particular primeval waters and 
having thoroughly disapproved of 
it. 

The shoots of the pollard elms are 
brilliant purple now; the young buds 
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haze with golden shimmer the crests 
of the poplars. Catching golden and 
purple gleams, the ripples of the canal 
play monstrously disrespectful tricks 
with the reflection of the disdainful 
moon’s full silvery disc, elongating or 
compressing it; then on a sudden ca- 


_ price brushing it out altogether ana 


beginning their games afresh. Morn- 
ing, noon, and evening our canal is 
beautiful. But my philosopher cannot 
forget that it is a canal, a mechanical 
contrivance, a Babylonian device. 

“All is Babylon!” cries Sylvanus 
Conifer. And Sylvanus Conifer is an 
honorable, if mistaken, man. 

Whatever he might do with the Ac- 
celerated Service and all its works, I 
do not see how he could put on his 
black books many or indeed any of my 
amiable Burgundy neighbors, who seem 
to have had no hand at all in pro- 
pelling modern civilization on its reck- 
less course. Te judice—to your judg- 
ment I will leave it. 

There is Grandpére Venoy, a splen- 
did specimen of the Bourgignon small- 
holder, ‘tall, hard, sun-scorched, with a 
ringing voice and a sympathetically 
ugly crimson face, around which his 
iron-gray beard sprays out untidily. 
His principal occupation nowadays is 
the melting of green wax in a crucible, 
for the sealing of his bottles of 
brandied cherries. He is the most 
genial of souls, but he wears at this 
season a most ferocious air, for 
naughty are the ways of green wax in 
a crucible. 

As Grandpére Venoy is cheerfully ig- 
norant of ali history but that of his 
own time, in so far as it has touched 
him personally, he has contrived a sort 
of pigeon-hole, labelled “ancestors,” 
into which all the world of ante-Second 
Republic goes: as Methuselah, Julius 
Cesar, Louis-Philippe. “Des ancétres, 
quoi!’ And indeed I do not know: if 
this division of mankind into A—ances- 
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tors, B—the rest, is not as satisfactory 
as any other. 


Giselle and Madeleine, Monsieur 
Venoy’s orphan grandchildren, are 
charming little girls, always clean as 
new pennies, with most pretty man- 
ners. They are very shy, and I can 
only get them to kiss me by fining them 
a sou every time they omit the cere- 
mony. As they have no sous, I pay 
the fines myself—to them—and we are 
excellent friends. 

Of course they always give me the 
“bonjour,” and they have the idea that 
they put a touch of splendor into the 
greeting by addressing me as “lady and 
gentleman.” I argued the case not 
long ago with Giselle when I met her 
in the street. 

“jour M’sieur, ’Dame,” says she. 

“Bonjour, Giselle. Ah, I want to ask 
you something. When you see Mon- 
sieur le Curé what do you say?” 

“jour, M’sieur le Curé.” 

“Parfaitement. ‘Monsieur le Curé.’ 
You do not say ‘Bonjour, Monsieur et 
Madame.’ And why not?” 

‘“Because—because—M’sieur le Curé 
is not married. The gendarmes do not 
let him.” 

“Parfaitement—that is—of course— 
well, if there is a lady with him?” 

“Then I say, ‘’jour, M’sieur, 
*’Dame.’ ” 

“Exactly. Well, you see that I am 
alone—like Monsieur le Curé. There 
is no lady with me. So ‘Bonjour, Mon- 
sieur,’ is enough. Do you understand, 
my little Giselle?” 

She pursed up her lips and nodded 
importantly. 

“Rien, trés bien. Well, I suppose we 
must all be running along. Bonjour, 
Giselle.” 

***jour. M’sieur, ’Dame.” 

What was there for it but to fine 
her a sou and Madeleine another—by 
default? 

Of course Giselle and Madeleine 
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compute my age at a round hundred, 
and I have no doubt that when they 
discussed this incomprehensible busi- 
ness, it came to a final, 

“Des ancétres, quoi !” 

Monsieur Courteau is a friendly old 
gentleman, deaf and persistent, with a 
long white beard. He talks in a kind 
of soft, resonant bleat, ma-a-a foi! He 
combines in his more leisure moments 
the employments of cobbler and watch- 
maker, and I have my reasons for sup- 
posing that he uses the same tools in 
both characters. He is given to petty 
poaching, is a high authority on local 
salad oils, and has vague, picturesque 
ideas on immanent justice. There is 
a dearth of walnut oil in the country, 
because most of the trees were killed— 
la justice immanente, ma-a-a foi!—by 
the great frost of 1881. But we are 
not too badly off. 

“Turnip, colza, hazel,” bleats Mon- 
sieur Courteau, “they all produce an 
excellent oil that goes to the making 
of what they call a good salad.” 

I frequently walk over the fells to 
an edge of the forest where I know 
I shall find Monsieur Courteau’s little 
donkey-cart laden with sticks and the 
infrequent walnut, not to mention the 
trifle of game that probably underlies 
the whole. And Monsieur Courteau un- 
folds his ideas on immanent justice— 
chiefly in regard to the scarcity of 
what they call walnut oil and what I 
too call walnut oil, ma-a-a foi! 


Monsieur Poulet is the founder and 
president of our Democratic Club. The 
Club is housed in a single room, ap- 
proached by a carefully zigzagged path 
through a shrubbery, to which it lends 
a suggestion of an easy maze, and fur- 
nished with a huge bust of Liberty in 
a cravat of the Belgian colors. It 
boasts a one-shelf library. 

“We read or write or talk,’ says 
Monsieur le Président. “And some- 
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times,” he adds gloomily, “we play.” 

It is rumored that Monsieur Poulet, 
a red-hot Radical, started the Demo- 
cratic Club in opposition to the 
Chateau, which has all the air of not 
minding. And, indeed, there is noth- 
ing terrible about Monsieur Poulet. He 
is a tiny, apple-faced, timid old presi- 
dent, with a constant expression of 
the most dreadful alarm, and when he 
declaims against bloated aristocracies 
and so forth, it is as if a mouse were 
to put his paw down and declare 
squeakily that he would have no more 
of this, sapristi! From the fact that 
Monsieur Poulet always has the key 
of the Democratic Club in his pocket, 
I am led to believe that he constitutes 
in himself the entire membership, and 
that “alone he cuts and binds the 
grain” of the democratic harvest, and 
plays alone. But he is most kind and 
courteous, has given me the freedom 
of the Club with the full liberty to use 
the library “for purposes of refer- 
ence,” and has most correct views on 
Englishmen. 

“I always recognize an Englishman 
when I see him,” says Monsieur le 
Président, looking horribly scared. “I 
know him by his grand reserve, his fine 
presence, his majesty.” 

I often call on Monsieur Poulet. 

If Mademoiselle Gontrain were not 
afraid of what the village would say 
should it come to be known that she 
received visits from a single gentle- 
man — majestical—I might go to see 
her more frequently, for she puts a 
pleasant Early Victorian touch into my 
existence. Long ago—so long ago that 
the commune might surely backbite 
away now and be hanged to it !—Made- 
moiselle Gontrain spent two years in 
London at St. James’s Palace with her 
uncle, who was messman to the Regi- 
ment of Guards quartered there. So 
she speaks what she considers to be 
English and was once possibly some- 
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thing more like it. She has an idea 
that the exact translation of “Mon 
Dieu!” is “By God!” and the expletive 
bursts upon our quiet conversation like 
the clash of cymbals into a subdued 
orchestral movement. 

It was “when she used to be seven- 
teen,”—’tis a habit I lost many years 
ago, and she even more,—that Made- 
moiselle Gontrain was at St. James’s. 
She remembers Queen Victoria, “a nice 
lady,” and the Dowager Duchess of 
Cambridge, “another nice one,” on 
whom the Queen would come to call. 
She always had a greeting from the 


’ Prince of Wales, as Edward the Sev- 


enth was then, when he came to dine 
at the Mess: and he, too, was nice. 
From the eagerness with which Made- 
moiselle Gontrain inquires after cer- 
tain vivid places of entertainment in 
the proximity of Leicester Square, I 
expect that the messman showed his 
niece some rather murky sides of Lon- 
don life—when she used to be seven- 
teen—by God! 


Of an evening the neighbors drop in 
for coffee. Grandmére Venoy, some- 
what bent, somewhat weary of life, 
somewhat sloppy, arranges Giselle and 
Madeleine on low stools at her side, 
and the little orphan girls snuggle in 
to her and sleep with their golden 
heads propped up against her ancient 
flannel jacket. Monsieur Courteau is 
there, ma-a-a foi! and Monsieur Poulet, 
Radical dormouse. Mademoiselle Gon- 
train nurses a rheumatic hand, by 
God! And Grandpére Venoy dis- 
courses of the Dominicans—des an- 
cétres, quoi!— who had a monastery 
here and now walk their vaults, carry- 
ing their heads under their arms, for 
reasons best known to themselves. 

I cannot see the Babylon in all this. 
But “Babylon! Babylon!” cries Syl- 
vanus Conifer. And with his gentle 
wistful smile he adds pleasantly— 

“IT am waiting, Monsieur, I am 
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hoping even—for the Fall of Babylon.” 


It is over the pseudonym of “Syl- 
vanus Conifer” that my philosopher 
contributes to the Latin paper edited 
by Arcadius Avellanus. Only his 
very short stature and his rather 
too broad and high-mounting shoulders 
reveal the fact, which you speedily for- 
get, that Sylvanus Conifer is slightly 
deformed. He has lively, kind black 
eyes and a wide, very mobile mouth. 
A thick shock of iron-gray hair tosses 
about his head in a carefully ordered 
disorder, and his fringe of. iron-gray 
beard curls up at the edges as if the 
fire of his brain had scorched it. His 
hands fascinate you: large, white, 
finely shaped and remarkably flexible. 
They are his strong point: he knows 
it, and’ he brings them into constant 
play with harmless coquetry. He sits 
very low, and at table you see little 
‘of him but his beautiful hands and his 
interesting head deeply sunk between 
his shou!ders. 

That perhaps is the reason why Syl- 
vanus Conifer generally stands, for if 
he is to be conceived of as a head 
and two hands, a man is but a ghost 
before his time. He takes up his posi- 
tion by preference behind a chair, one 
elbow resting on the back, one foot 
slightly advanced. He is the most 
erudite of men, and has a wonderfully 
good and neat memory, from which he 
gets down his facts as he gets down 
his books from his large and scrupu- 
lously arranged library. Whenever he 
opens his mouth, Sylvanus Conifer de- 
livers you, in his warm and eager 
voice, a clear, logical, conclusive dis- 
sertation; he speaks in lectures, and 
his elbow-prop of the moment loses 
its humdrum character and demands 
capital honors as a Professorial Chair 
of Widely Extensive Knowledge. 

Though France and her history have 
no secrets for him, and he juggles with 
the French dates and talks of Clovis 
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and Philipp the Bald with almost 
terrifying familiarity, it is in the 
Latin classics and neo-classics that 
Sylvanus Conifer is most at home. He 
has mastered the liturgy of the Roman 
Church with such thoroughness that he 
claims to be able to find his way about 
in the Antiennes, though I must confess 
that, when I accompany him to Ves- 
pers, he seems to lose himself as ex- 
travagantly in his missal as I in mine. 
I seldom leave him without a Latin 
volume in each pocket: the histories 
of Tacitus, for instance, to keep me in 
the paths of classicism, and the “Con- 
versations of Erasmus” to seduce me 
from those paths and instruct me how 
to pass the neo-classical time of day 
with gravity or in your rollicking vein. 
For he holds that Latin is to be the © 
universal language, the cord that will 
bind the regenerated world together, 
and he begs me to join with him in 
doing our trifle of binding. I am 
afraid the work is not very solid, not 
very even. When we talk in the uni- 
versal language I have the impression 
of submitting selections from the Pub- 
lic School Latin Primer, scraps of 
Erasmus, and purloinings from Calepin, 
the lexicographer, to the benevolent 
but perplexed consideration of Marcus 
Tullius Cicero. 

Sylvanus Conifer is a cheerful pessi- 
mist and at amiable warfare with 
things in general and in particular. 
When he attends Vespers, he takes— 
and keeps—his cues in such an em- 
phatic and deliberate fashion that he 
overlaps Monsieur ]’Archiprétre at each 
end of his sentences, and the office 
seems to consist wholly of responses. 
This is by way of protest against the 
fact that, while all the people should 
say “Amen,” they are not allowed the 
time or breath to do so. He writes to 
the Bishop—in Latin—on this matter. 
Monseigneur refers Sylvanus Conifer 
to the diocesan Professor of Dogma. 
The diocesan Professor of Dogma hints 














—in elegant French—that Sylvanus 
Conifer might, as it were, mind his 
own business. Whereupon Sylvanus 
Conifer begins again. For it shall never 
be that, for lack of good wholesome 
nagging, the people shall not have time 
to say ‘‘Amen.” 

He makes the reproach against mod- 
ern life that by its intensity it wears 
down vigorous races to weaklings, de- 
generates, like himself. He comes of a 
fine old Burgundy stock which was 
robust enough in its origins. His 
great-grandfather served in the Napo- 
leonic armies, and for sixteen years 
did not set foot in France. When he 
came home after the First Abdication, 
he set to cultivating the family vine- 
yards, but the Hundred Days dis- 
arranged all his plans. At the ap- 
proach of the Allied Armies he hid 
himself among his vine-stocks, from 
which, however, he sallied out to cudgel 
a trio of Cossacks who were making 
free with his cellars. After this there 
was nothing for it but flight to Paris. 
His way with children did not much 
differ from his way with Cossacks, 
and his descendants—an Engraver at 
the Mint especially, Commander of the 
Legion of Honor—rise up and call him 
blessed. 

Sylvanus Conifer shows you with 
pride the service sheet of another an- 
cestor of his, a Napoleonic conscript, 
who, in an action of the Peninsular 
Campaign, shouting “En avant!” and 
heading a bayonet charge, recaptured 
an abandoned gun. “If there is a 
cross for our regiment,” said his com- 
rades, “it will be for thee.” The gal- 
lant boy was laid up of his wounds 
at Barcelona for two months, and 
when he came out of hospital, he 
found that the cross had gone to an 
older man, for where all were heroes 
you had to fall back on seniority. The 
Conscript’s regiment was one of those 
that went over to Napoleon on the 
return from Elba, It was a touch- 
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and-go business: they knew, writes 
the Conscript, that if the venture 
failed they would all be put to the 
edge of the sword. The Emperor had 
the regiment formed into square, and 
harangued the officers in the centre. 
“I will defend you,” cries the ghostly 
voice, “or I will die with you.” Then 
the narrative leaps to Brazil, France 
having become too hot to hold the 
Conscript, and back again two years 
later to Burgundy, where we find the 
Conscript clamoring vainly for his 
cross and founding an enormous fam- 
ily to back his clamors. His descend- 
ant of to-day has twelve arrows in his 
quiver. Little wonder that Sylvanus 
Conifer calls every man on the fell- 
side his cousin! 

It was a brother of the Conscript’s, 
the Notary of the village, who, when 
the Cossacks came up our valley, 
locked all the women and children into 
the church tower, put the keys in his 
pocket, and defied the Muscovite in- 
vader to his beard. The Cossacks, im- 
pressed by the bold demeanor of 
Maitre Tabellion, made him a present 
of a bag of coffee and rode away. The 
Notary’s little daughter first tasted 
coffee that evening, and the first time 
was not the last, for she died prema- 
turely of coffee, thirty-six thousand 
cups of it, in her ninety-eighth year. 
She was Sylvanus Conifer’s grand- 
mother, a fierce, merry, decided little 
lady, who swore like her uncle, the 
Conscript, when she did not get her 
coffee, though the Faculty declared 
it would kill her, as indeed it did. 
She was very independent of charac- 
ter, and, when well on to fourscore and 
ten, would start off on solitary ram- 
bles, from which she was often brought 
home, gay and impenitent, with her 
face all blistered by the nettles of the 
ditch from which she had been rescued. 
At the end of her life her children 
rigged up a barrow for her, the only 
wheeled thing that could negotiate the 
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steep paths of the country. But she 
never quite took to the barrow, re- 
garding it as a soft, luxurious, Capuan 
vehicle. 

If my philosopher’s ancestors have 
not bequeathed him their physical en- 
ergy, they have passed on to him un- 
impaired intellectual powers and a 
most pleasant house, that the artistic 
taste of Sylvana Conifera has most 
charmingly adorned. Into the stone 
lintel of the front door Sylvanus Coni- 
fer has caused to be carved—by a 
cousin — the legend “Thebas novi, rus 
veni,” and you feel that he has done 
well to desert Thebes—read ‘“Paris’— 
for this sweet rural retreat. His own 
study is a great, dim, low room, whose 
subdued tones and quiet, sparse fur- 
nishing are an admirable setting for 
the fine little marble replica of Michael 
Angelo’s Slave on the mantel-piece. 
Here among his books the gentle pessi- 
mist meditates systematically on the 
Fall of Babylon. He has placed his 
sanctum at my disposal for the same 


purpose. But the plague of it is that 
I cannot meditate to order, and Baby- 
lon never seems so far away from me 
as when I am seated on the old oak 
faldstool that is Sylvanus Conifer’s 
oracular tripod. 


Sylvana Conifera, delicate and 
placid, inhabits the upper storey, 
which, by the suppression of partition 
walls, has been converted into one long 
gallery, many-windowed, floored with 
lustrous tiles of dull brown. The posi- 
tion that the slave occupies in the 
philosopher’s study is accorded here to 
an adorable Virgin and Child in richly 
colored Flemished glazed ware: her 
lips puckered for an eternal kiss, the 
Holy Mother has bent three hundred 
years over the upturned face, rosy and 
smiling, of her Babe. Sylvana Conifera 
sits at her organ, a matronly St. Ce- 
cilia, haloed by the snow of her hair, 
-or retouches her water-colors. The 
care of her philosopher is her chief 
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thought and that of Rhoda, her hand- 
maid. Rhoda is an energetic and 
capable Burgundian girl, who has her 
own formula for calling her world to 
table. It runs, “Madame est servie. 
Voila!” and may be _ interpreted, 
“Madame is my mistress and Monsieur 
is my cousin. Voila!” 

There seem to be no absolutely con- 
clusive arguments in support of Syl- 
vanus Conifer’s pessimism, but oné can 
be very happily pessimistic without 
conclusive arguments. The war has 
strongly developed this side of the lit- 
tle philosopher’s character. He lies 
long abed—Sylvana Conifera and 
Rhoda encourage his late rising for ob- 
scure domestic reasons of their own — 
and arranges the lines on which Baby- 
lon is to fall: the modern civilization 
whose mad rush has rudely pushed 
him aside. The war will last out com- 
fortably for seven years. The nations 
are all to be plunged in the blackest 
ruin, for they will be incapable of pay- 
ing the interest on their enormous na- 
tional debts. There will be an incal- 
culable dearth of labor, especially of 
the skilled labor which is not trained 
ina day. The mentality of those who 
live to return home from the battle- 
fields will be so greatly changed that 
a new race of tired sleepy men will 
people Europe. Machinery will have 
been deteriorated beyond redemption 
by the wear and tear of war, or anni- 
hilated by German pillage. We shall 
be reduced perforce to the Simple Life 
in its simplest expression. Ruined 
cities will not be rebuilt: their in- 
habitants will make shift with the 
roughest wooden shelters. Railways 
and canals will fall into disuse: mails, 
if there are any, will be conveyed by 
horse: steam navigation will become a 
thing of the past, and the height of 
luxury in travelling will be a fifteen 
months’ journey to Constantinople, by 
sampan as far as Marseilles and on by 
felucca. The philosopher hardly leaves 














a watch for Monsieur Courteau to cob- 
ble, and the little Giselles and Made- 
leines of the future are apparently to 
revert more or less to a state of na- 
ture, and say “ ’jour, M’sieurs, Dames” 
to the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field. As for the Church, in 
view of that “Amen” business, Syl- 
vanus Conifer prophesies the most un- 
smooth things for her. It is a murky 
picture—by God!—but Sylvanus Coni- 
fer in his more cheerful moods 
lightens it up a little by arranging the 
Fall of Babylon as a Thousand Years’ 
Sleep, of which the world, feverishly 
active since the unfortunate discovery 
of America, has great need. And when 
the world has slumbered its thousand 
years, and in conscious intervals thor- 
oughly mastered the conversational 
niceties of the Latin language, it will 
awaken refreshed and go on more 
reasonably. 

These are some of the ideas which 
Sylvanus Conifer hatches on his pil- 
low and expounds later in the day, 
standing behind a chair, making play 
with his beautiful white hands, his 
face aglow. He works each proposi- 
tion up into a neat lecture, which has 
the one defect of being monstrously 
discursive. But Sylvana Conifera and 
I listen meekly: it is such a pleas- 
ure, his only one, to the little gentle- 
man to be pessimistic—and discursive. 
Thus that suggestion of a sampan- 
felucca voyage to Constantinople is in- 
troduced by a disquisition on biremes 
and triremes, with Sylvanus Conifer’s 
scholarly opinions as to how the ranks 
of rowers were or were not ar- 
ranged. The necessary abandonment 
of the ravaged cities to their ruin is 
illustrated by the slow growth of 
Paris, statistics taken on that subject 
under Julius Cesar, St. Louis, the 
Grand Monarque, the Third Empire, 
and the Second Republic, and the ob- 
servations made by the Engraver of 
the Mint, Commander of the Legion of 
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Sylvanus Conifer rains knowl- 
edge. He is such an eager, pitiful, 
“sympathique” little Jupiter that I 
cannot find it in my heart to put up 
the umbrella of contradiction. And he 
does what he likes with Babylon. 

Sylvana Conifera and I are not alone 
to suffer from our philosopher’s dis- 
cursiveness. Sent out one evening to 
see why he did not come to dinner, 
I found him in the street expounding 
to a white-bloused workman, who ap- 
peared to be stunned by his eloquence, 
the origins and aims of the Society of 
Jesus, 

“He is my cousin,’ explained Syl- 
vanus Conifer as I led him in. “He 
has written a poem accusing the curés 
of having brought about the War. 
Which, of course, is absurd.” 

You see what a long way Sylvanus 
Conifer has to go back to prove that 
the responsibility for the War does not 
rest with the curés. < 


Honor. 


It was a majestic, sombre western 
sky, with jags and horizontal splits of 
fiery orange. Against such a background 
St. John should have seen “a pale 
horse: and his name that sat on him 
was Death, and Hell followed with 
him.” 

On a ridge over the valley, Sylvanus 
Conifer was silhouetted, his cape 
whipped out in black flutters by a wild, 
rain-laden evening wind. He stood im- 
mobile, looking out over the great 
Burgundy plain at his feet. I knew 
that his constant vision was before his 
eyes, that he saw Babylon falling, 
falling. 

That menacing rout of black mists 
went sweeping eastward. On my mind 
there flashed the tremendous words of 
a greater prophet than Sylvanus 
Conifer : 

“Thou shalt take up this parable 
against the King of Babylon, and say, 
How hath the oppressor ceased! the 
exactress of gold ceased! .. 
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“The whole earth is at rest, and 
is quiet: they break forth into 
singing. ... 

“They that see thee shall narrowly 
look upon thee, and consider thee, 
saying, Is this the man that made the 
earth to tremble, that did shake 
kingdoms? .. . , 

“All the _ kings 
even all of them, lie 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 


of the nations. 
in glory, 
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every one in his own house. 

“But thou. . .” 

And the storm swept over eastward, 
where Babylon lies. 

But the western sky was calm and 
clear now, suffused with a pink sun- 
set glow. Sylvanus Conifer had dis- 
appeared. And the sickle of the young 
moon was hung up Silver in the peace- 


ful heavens. 
Charles Oliver. 





FACTORS IN THE AMERICAN ATTITUDE. 


The Archibald papers that have been 
published by the Government make 
piquant reading. But they add little 
to what was’ already known or 
strongly suspected as to the character 
and methods of the Austro-German 
campaign in the United States. From 
the first outbreak of the war the Cen- 
tral Powers set themselves the task of 
winning over American opinion. Their 
propaganda has been an _ altogether 
characteristic medley of elephantine 
wooings, bullying, blatancy and under- 
ground intrigue. They have tried to 
bring about an embargo on the export 
of munitions of war. They have tried 
to embroil the United States both with 
England and with Japan. They have 
tried to establish a pro-German politi- 
cal party that would influence Ameri- 
ean policy in the interests of Vienna 
and Berlin. They have organized a 
long list of outrages on Allied ship- 
ping and American war factories. They 
have brought a very considerable 
amount of pressure, financial, commer- 
cial, social and political, to bear upon 
any man or newspaper or business 
firm that was suspected of sym- 
pathizing with the Allies. They have 
forged passports, instigated strikes, 
and terrorized not cnly individuals but 
whole cities and legislatures. But in 
spite of efforts on which much money 
and more ‘enthusiasm have been spent, 


not one of their main purposes has 
been achieved. American opinion re- 
mains preponderantly on the side of 
the Allies. The gulf between the Ger- 
man and American spirit and ideals 
has not been bridged. No explanations 
or apologies have served to counteract 
the effect produced by German deeds. 
It is ‘even doubtful whether President 
Wilson’s dealings either with Germany 
or with Great Britain have in any — 
way been influenced by the activities 
of the Teutonic agents and emissaries, 
and their attempts to blackmail Wash- 
ington by the power of the German- 
American note. All that the clumsy 
truculence of Count Bernstorff and his 
employees has thus far effected is to 
procure the recall of his Austro-Hun- 
garian colleague and to make his own 
diplomatic standing extremely pre- 
carious. 

The sharpness with which Mr. Wil- 
son asserted the dignity of his country 
against Dr. Dumba could not fail to 
be contrasted with his merely verbal 
protests against the von Tirpitz policy 
of murder on the high seas. The 
diplomatist was publicly humiliated, 
with the full concurrence of American 
opinion, for misdemeanors that were 
trivial by the side of the many and 
far graver outrages that the people of 
the United States have suffered at Ger- 
many’s hands without moving their 














Government to action. For a minor 
offence, a breach of propriety, the 
transgressor was peremptorily called 
to account, while crimes that have in- 
volved the death of American citizens 
and, indeed, their wilful assassination 
are complained of, but not punished. 
A puzzled world is more than ever be- 
wildered. It may almost, indeed, be 
said to have given up in despair the 
problem of searching for the main- 
spring of American policy, or of try- 
ing to forecast what will impel the 
United States Government to action, 
and what will leave it unmoved or in- 
dignant only on paper. Men grope in 
vain for the clue to the idea or prin- 
ciple that governs the American atti- 
tude. They remember a United States 
that was prompt, and sometimes over- 
prompt, to resent injuries to _ its 
citizens, and if anything rather bellig- 
erently given to making international 
mountains out of mole hills. They see 
it now submitting with unexampled 
patience to a series of unexampled af- 
fronts and almost eagerly snatching at 
any loophole that will enable it to 
evade what in other years, and under 
other leaders, it would have regarded 
as a clear duty. 

Those words, “under other leaders,” 
are no doubt a partial explanation of 
the mystery. Had Mr. Roosevelt, for 
instance, been in the White House, 
the United States would unquestiona- 
bly have declared war on Germany im-. 
mediately after the sinking of the 
Lusitania. At all such crises, and, in- 
deed, on almost all questions of for- 
eign policy, the Presidential ego is a 
factor of the first moment. No Secre- 
tary or Chancellor in the world has 
the equal of his authority. On his own 
initiative and without consulting either 
Congress or the Cabinet he can virtu- 
ally commit the country to almost any 
line of action that he thinks advisable. 
In every sphere of administration an 
officer of wide powers, in the sphere 
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of external affairs he is little less than 
autocratic. The greatest weight at- 
taches, therefore, to his opinions and 
personality ; and it so happens that the 
President of the United States at this 
moment is a man of eminently pacific 
leanings, who is deeply persuaded of 
the futility of force, and to whom its 
employment is abhorrent except after 
much painful self-communion and un- 
der the stress of sheer necessity. The 
example of his poise and circumspec- 
tion has reacted upon the national 
nerves like a sedative. In a situation 
which vested in him a power that was 
practically untrammelled, he made it 
his object to calm public opinion rather 
than to inflame it, and to confine his 
official judgment of Germany’s conduct 
to diplomatic dispatches. In this he 
has been more assisted than Europe 
can well realize by the fact that when 
the Lusitania was sunk Congress was 
not sitting, and will not, in the normal 
course of events, meet again until De- 
cember. Mr. Wilson has thus been 
spared that concentration of public 
clamor and political pressure whick 
drove Mr. McKinley into the war with 
Spain. Another type of President 
would have summoned Congress in a 
special session to deal with the crisis. 
Mr. Wilson decided to keep matters in 
his own hands. The result is first 
that the issue with Germany has not 
been brought to a head, and secondly, 
that if and when the President believes 
that the moment for the irrevocable 
step has arrived, he will have an al- 
most unanimous country behind him in 
taking it. A Roosevelt would have 
forced matters to a climax months ago, 
but in doing so he would have divided 
the nation. Mr. Wilson’s slower, more 
patient, but in the end, perhaps, not 
less resolute, methods have assured 
him in advance the whole-hearted sup- 
port of his people, whenever he is 
driven to announce that diplomacy 
has done all it can and that the 
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ultimate decision rests with Congress. 

But there are other and more gen- 
eral factors to be borne in mind when 
the anzmic qualities—for so Europe 
judges them — of American policy dur- 
ing the past year come to be consid- 
ered. The isolation of the United 
States is one of them. We on this side 
of the Atlantic can hardly realize the 
extent to which their size and strength, 
and the accident of their geographical 
position and surroundings, have re- 
lieved Americans from the effects of a 
constant external pressure. Nothing 
endangers the national security of 
America. Fortune has exempted her 
from the animosities and distractions 
that convulse the older world, on 
which her people look down with a 
more or less pitying contempt as an in- 
stitution whose main utility is to 
serve as a foil to the singular blessed- 
ness of American conditions. She is 
aware of no enemies to guard against, 
no definite or even probable crises to 
prepare for, no opposing standard by 
which to measure her naval and mili- 
tary equipment. Of all that follows 
when two Powers of nearly equal 
strength and of possibly conflicting in- 
terests live within striking distance of 
one another, she knows next to noth- 
ing. A diplomatic dispute with an- 
other Power, conducted by either side 


on the implication of force, is of all - 


experiences the one most foreign to the 
normal routine of American existence. 
When you have mentioned the Monroe 
Doctrine you have pretty well indi- 
cated the sum total of the average citi- 
zen’s interest in external politics. The 
description of the Americans as “a na- 
tion of villagers” still holds good in 
the sense that their local consciousness 
is far more intensive than their na- 
tional, and still more than their inter- 
national, consciousness. Deeply in- 
grained in the popular mind is the 
conviction that Europe has one set of 
interests’ and America another; and 
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the average, busy, complacent citizen, 
self-centred and remote, knowing noth- 
ing of the fierce juxtapositions and im- 
minent contentions of Europe, and as- 
sured of the unassailable strength of 
the United States, still regards the 
wars of the old world with a purely 
spectacular interest, as a sort of 
drama provided for his diversion. Mil- 
lions of Americans have never seen the 
sea; with a great capacity for ideal- 
ism, their time and thought are neces- 
sarily absorbed by the needs and op- 
portunities of material development; 
the unprecedented mixture of races 
which is spread over their vast areas, 
in an atmosphere of tranquil security, 
make it difficult for them to attain to 
the compactness, either in feeling or 
in action, of a France or an England; 
and an unrealizing attitude of mind 
towards the issues of world politics is 
the natural fruit of their aloof, in- 
vulnerable conditions. 

Then, again, the gospel of pacificism 
from the moral, the economic and the 
sentimental standpoints commands a 
following in the United States such as 
it has won nowhere else. That is 
not alone the result of the extent to 
which women in America decide all 
questions of morals. It is also the 
product of a deliberate movement of 
opinion which has brought the United 
States to the point of considering in- 
ternational questions — Mexico is a 
clear case in point—from a different 
ethical angle, with a different concep- 
tion of the meaning of national honor 
and interests, and with a still more 
widely different estimate of the value 
and justice of force in human affairs, 
from those which obtain among the 
Governments of Europe. The whole 
bent of American aspirations is away 
from war and towards conciliation 
and legality. Americans were pro- 
foundly indignant when the Lusitania 
was torpedoed, but even then voices 
were raised in irritated disproval of 
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their heedless fellow-citizens who had 
embroiled their country with a Eu- 
ropean Power by travelling on a bel- 
ligerent ship through a_ belligerent 
area. The nation to-day seems equally 
eager to avert war and to vindicate its 
wounded dignity. Whether those ob- 
jects are mutually incompatible the 
event alone can determine. The popu- 
lar mind has not yet sufficiently broken 
through the web of tradition and en- 
vironment as to have grasped the di- 
rect bearing upon American interests 
of the upshot of the European war. It 
did grasp the Dumba incident because 
it happened on American soil under 
their very eyes, and was a tangible af- 
front that struck home in many ways 
more powerfully than the murder of a 
few score of wealthy American citizens, 
. off the Irish coast, thousands of miles 
away. The great hope of the Ameri- 
can President and the American peo- 
ple, that by holding aloof they may be 
The New Statesman. 
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the better able to start the world on 
a new and saner path hereafter; the 
spiritual revulsion against the horrors 
and inhuman waste of the present 
struggle; some fear that sectionalism 
at home might be encouraged by a con- 
flict with a European Power claim- 
ing kinship with many millions of their 
citizens—all this enters into the Amer- 
ican attitude. Against it and modify- 
ing it are to be set two not inconsid- 
erable factors. The first is that Mr. 
Wilson, having chosen his ground, is 
not the man to recede from it and that 
nothing less in practice than Germany’s 
entire abandonment of her submarine 
campaign will avert a rupture between 
the two Governments. The second is 
that the American people, at a crisis 
involving the national self-respect, and 
after every effort has been made to 
uphold it by peaceful negotiations, 
will overwhelmingly support their 
President. 





THE AGE OF THE SHAMELESS. 


The infantile mystification I once de- 
scribed in these pages, which I felt on 
seeing “Practical Chimney Sweep” 
written over a house, was as nothing to 
the intellectual shock I received when 
I first encountered another inscription. 
I could indeed write a curious record 
of impressions produced by shop signs 
and names. I had a habit of reading 
them absent-mindedly in their most 
mystical sense; I remember that I al- 
ways read the expression “Job Master” 
with a long o in the first syllable; so 
that it was environed with the whirl- 
wind and wheel of stars which en- 
circles that patriarch, the first master 
of the mysteries. Also I took the in- 
scription “Hope Brothers” to be an in- 
spiring appeal to humanity not to ac- 
cept despair; and was so exalted by 
it that the more agnostic expression 


“Hope, Limited,” a little further down 
the street, failed to drag down my 
soaring soul. But all these bemused 
mistakes were nothing compared with 
the crash of astonishment with which 
I saw in some quiet corner the quiet 
inscription “Robinson and Son, House- 
Breakers.” I have since discovered 
that it has a tame and law-abiding 
meaning, and only refers to some ar- 
rangements for the removal of dis- 
used timber or other rubbish. But for 
the time it seemed as if I had come 
upon a place more incredible than 
fairyland. I stood in a city of fantas- 
tic candor; where men lived in glass 
houses, under the crystal minarets of 
the Palace of Truth. I expected to see 
next some sober and seasoned lawyer’s 
office, lined with dark oak and baize 
and bearing on its front the legend 
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“Matthew Straight, Forger.” On the 
chemist’s, above those bottled sunsets 
which intoxicate the infant eye, would 
run the simple words, ‘“Pilson and 
Sons, Poisoners”; while the busy em- 
porium of “Minns, General Assassins” 
would fill the street with life—and 
death. 

But it is not sufliciently realized 
that this is an age of such extrava- 
gances. Ruskin and the paler roman- 
tics used to rebuke modernity as mean 
and drab; but it is rather monstrous, 
and covered with crude and cruel 
colors like an Egyptian idolatry. Its 
parallels are to be found on the insane 
heights of history. For instance, I call 
it monstrous that a Roman Emperor 
should make his horse a magistrate. 
But I call it equally monstrous that a 
magistrate should consider the tragedy 
of the horse and disregard the tragedy 
of the man: for all the world as if 


the magistrate really were a horse; 


instead of a human donkey. And many, 
probably most, of our magistrates do 
this. I call it monstrous that the 
Italian aristocrats of the Renaissance 
should be able to get their enemies poi- 
soned, by private chemists who existed 
for the sole purpose of poisoning them. 
But I call it equally monstrous that 
citizens of the American democracy 
should be able to get their enemies 
shot, by private detectives who exist 
for the sole purpose of shooting them. 
I think it monstrous that the State tol- 
erated men in the livery of some feudal 
lord, openly evading the law that pro- 
tected shop-keepers from pillage. I 
think it more monstrous that the State 
tolerates men in the livery of a private 
club, openly evading the law that pro- 
tects children and old women from the 
deathly speed of motorists. In both 
cases the law permits an open plot 
against the law. What on earth 
should we say if we found a man 
standirig in a splendid uniform at the 
corner of a slum, and discovered that 
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he was there to warn pickpockets of 
the proximity of the police? Yet some 
of the motorists so warned are not 
pickpockets, but murderers. 

The cause of their immunity is 
naked and not in dispute. They wear 
an armor of gold, inside which this 
very. Golden Age allows them to do 
anything. But what I wish to remark 
is that the note of our time is one es- 
pecially emphasized by the old Roman 
satirists, the note of shamelessness. 
In what is said there is indeed much 
euphemism and evasion; and I do not 
doubt that when Nero fiddled over 
burning Rome the contemporary press 
said that his interest in clearing the 
congested districts of the metropolis 
did not prevent his finding time for his 
old interest in music. But in what is 
done there is no shame whatever. And 
what. is done is of a piece with Tam- 
berlaine driving kings instead of horses. 
We shall best understand the events 
of our time if we reduce them to plain 
stories about per'sons. 

There is this great difference between 
economics and finance, as they call it, 
that economics may be a dull story, 
but it is a story; an account of what 
happened: whereas finance largely 
consists of things that don’t happen. 
Economics turns a penny into a penny 
bun; but finance turns it into a penny 
promise. Observe the remote language 
used in the munition problem about 
“social service” and further “taxing 
profits.” The fact is that there is a 
great heap of goods, things to eat and 
drink, in the middle of the street, 
quite accessible t6 the King and his 
captains; but it must not be touched 
because a merchant’s servants have 
made it for the merchant alone. The 
town may be besieged, the foe may be 
battering all its gates, the streets may 
be full of famine and the skies full of 
fire; but this heap must not be touched 
because the merchant wants it for him- 
self. The servants say they would be 











willing to go on working for the King 
and town; but the merchant says they 
must go on working for the heap—that 
is, for him. But he regards it as a 
very handsome patriotic concession to 
say he has no objection to his servants 
being made to go on working for him. 
That is all. 

Realize these mere facts and then 
turn to the torrents of trash that pour 
out every day, not only from a press 
now suspect, but from honest old Tory 
papers which on other subjects are 
chivalrous enough in their way. There 
is the same old notion that a strike 
is a sort of picnic. There is the same 
grumbling from dear old doctors and 
lawyers against the bare existence of 
the Trades Union Rules, which in their 
own very ruthless Trades Unions, the 
dear old doctors and lawyers would 
die rather than break. I read in a 
very respectable little Unionist rag, a 
prodigious piece of bluster about the 
working-classes, if they resisted Con- 
scription, being as easily dealt with as 
the mutineers of the Nore. Before re- 
marking on the peculiar mentality of 
the outbreak, I may observe that I do 
not believe for a moment that the 
working-classes would rise against 
legal Conscription, even if it were 
dragged down with all the dead weight 
of Mr. George’s luckless reputation. 
Our middle-class writers cannot see the 
working man; because they are al- 
ways trying to understand him. The 
secret of the working man is one which 
can be seen at a great distance, when 
he stands on the remotest summit of 
a wild Welsh quarry; that he is a 
man. He is against the Germans be- 
cause they are in the wrong. He is 
against his employers because they are 
in the wrong. But he is not such a 
fool as not to see that the greater evi! 
includes the lesser; and that he must 
save England in order to reform her. 
And he would not submit to a national 
humiliation imposed by the Kaiser. 


The Age of the Shameless. 
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even for the sake of that wild indus- 
trial emancipation which he would ob- 
tain from the Krupps. 

But let us reflect, not without tears, 
upon the minds of those who tell all 
the manual workers of Britain that it 
would not take much to hang them as 
traitors and mutineers. Exactly what 
it would take to do it, in men and mu- 
nitions, I do not know. But one feels 
a sort of medical curiosity about such 
men. Is it possible, by any chance, 
that they are actually mad? Their 
formula for Conscription seems to run 
as follows: we have so few soldiers 
engaged in the foreign war in France, 
that we can quite afford to bring some 
of them back to begin a civil war in 
England. The helpless in the clubs, 
who say this sort of thing, evidently 
suppose that large numbers of men can 
be arrested and executed by machin- 
ery; if a button is pressed by a poor 
quavering old boy in a smoking-room. 
I remember him during the great 
strikes; and how he wanted to have 
the miners all shot because nobody 
else could work in the mines. But 
then, at Ieast, he was not firing wild 
while an enemy was firing straight. 
He has surpassed himself in his new 
model of an expeditionary force; in 
which we are to waste large numbers 
of our actual soldiers in shooting as 
many as they can of our possible re- 
cruits. I suppose such hog’s wash, 
accompanied with appropriate pro- 
fanity, really goes down in Pall Mall. 
But if this capitalist project for a civil 
war ever travels beyond this island, 
I fancy that the Army swears more 
terribly in Flanders. 

It is exactly as certain as that 
Christmas comes in December that no 
strikes would occur in nationally vital 
industries to-day if the employers gave 
up their profits altogether. It is 
equally certain that every one of them 
could give up all their profits to-mor- 
row morning. The Government may 
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not have the pluck to ask them; but 
there is no reason to think they would 
have the madness to refuse. I do not 
share the moral philosophy of the 
wretched pacifist who lately expressed 
an abject wonder at a young and 
happy man going to fight and fall. I 
The New Witness. 


Problems of War and Peace. 


know that life is not worth having if 
it is not worth losing. But if we are 
to rebuke such, what shall we say of 
the shamelessness of old men, who 
cling to that which is baser than life 
when they near to the grave? 

G. K. Chesterton. 





PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE. 


No small part of the proceedings of 
the British Association at Manchester 
was taken up with such questions as 
these: What sort of a Britain will 
emerge from this war? What will be 
its special needs and characteristics 
and problems? What are the chief de- 
fects that the war has revealed in our 
organization as a State and how are 
they to be remedied in the future? 
What are the issues we should be re- 
volving if the end of the struggle and 
its terrible aftermath of anxieties are 
not to find us as unprepared for peace 
as we were thirteen months ago for 
a European war? Attention to these 
questions is of course conditioned by 
the supreme and immediate need for 
ensuring victory. Nothing else really 
matters except the defeat of Germany 
—quickly and decisively. It is obvious 
too that the thoroughness or otherwise 
of that defeat and the nature of the 
peace that will register it must largely 
influence many of our post-bellum 
problems. None the less the British 
Association did well to remind us that 
these problems will have to be faced, 
and that without in any way diverting 
the main current of our thoughts and 
energies we should be getting ready for 
them. The peace which will follow 
the war is bound to be strangely differ- 
ent from the peace which preceded it. 
It will find us for one thing a poor 
country. The scheme of British exist- 
ence is not likely in any future we can 
measure to make much for easy-going- 


ness. At present the rich are relatively 
poor, and the poor are relatively richer 
than when the war began. But before 
it ends we shall all realize that there 
lie ahead of us some decades of whole- 
somely straitened means that will au- 
tomatically enforce a general simpli- 
fication of habits and a wide readjust- 
ment of social values. The four mil- 
lion or so of young men who will have 
passed through the mill of the war will 
emerge from it with the idea of class 
distinctions pretty thoroughly knocked 
out of them, and their influence, added 
to the genuine sense of fraternity and 
oneness which the struggle has evoked 
at home, will go far towards making 
us what we have never yet been, a so- 
cial democracy. Life in England will 
be all the healthier and the sweeter if 
the war teaches our leisured class 
something of the nobility of work, if 
it condemns us all to a reduced scale 
of expenditure, and if it weakens that 
spirit of distortion and misdirection 
which led us to think too much of ex- 
ternals and appearances, of comfort 
and pleasure. 

Whatever the war may elsewhere 
produce in the shape of dynastic revo- 
lutions and political upheavals, Great 
Britain on the whole seems likely to 
maintain her familiar forms and in- 
stitutions outwardly intact or only 
slightly modified. Inwardly however 
there must persist for many years to 
come a great change of attitude to- 
wards political men and methods. Few 
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can imagine that either the political 
or the industrial status of women will 
remain unaffected by the war. Fewer 
still can conceive that the infinitely 
difficult work of salvage and recon- 
struction after the war can be under- 
taken by a Parliament worked and 
working upon the old lines of party. 
It is not merely that the nation is dis- 
enchanted with and revolts from all 
party politics. It is also that it feels 
itself unable to afford the waste in- 
volved in them. The very best brains 
that the country possesses will be none 
too good for the rebuilding of the na- 
tional life out of the wreckage of the 
war. And whatever the virtues of the 
party system it always and necessarily 
fails to utilize more than half of the 
available talents and experience. We 
were tinkering with the Constitution 
and meditating plans for a reformed 
Upper Chamber before the war began. 
but it is more than doubtful whether 
we shall have much heart for such 
pursuits when it is over. It is true the 


Irish question will remain to be dealt 


with and the question of the Welsh 
Church, and steps m be taken to 
sweep away some of the ridiculous 
complexities of our electoral system 
and to ease the workings of the repre- 
sentative system. But these matters 
in all probability will be found to have 
lost most of their old contentiousness 
in the saner world that it seems not 
extravagant to hope for. In some form 
or other the Coalition type of Govern- 
ment, compressed into a very few 
hands and strongly reinforced by the 
advice and assistance of the business 
men and experts of the country, even 
if they do not happen to possess seats 
in Parliament, appears destined, almost 
of necessity, to survive the war. 

It will have problems enough on its 
hands. But those hands will also be 
freer than ever before in British his- 
tory to grapple with them effectively. 
If the old politics are dead, so too are 
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the old economics. The war in this as 
in all the belligerent lands has im- 
mensely widened the national view of the 
functions and possibilities of the State, 
and of the dignity of serving it. We 
have practically nationalized already 
the railways and the engineering in- 
dustry. We shall assuredly be driven 
to State ownership or a far more rigid 
system of State control of other serv- 
ices and utilities on which the life of 
the community depends. The land 
question in particular, the rebuilding 
of the countryside, and the problem of 
emigration from an exhausted and 
overburdened Great Britain to the 
ampler skies and prospects of Greater 
Britain will come up for early treat- 
ment. The war has exposed many 
flaws in oureconomic system, but 
none more serious from the physical, 
the financial, and the political stand- 
points than our distressing dependence 
upon foreign countries for our supply 
of food—a dependence that with the 
development of the submarine must 
sooner or later threaten our very 
existence as a nation. An admirable 
paper on this subject was read to the 
British Association. A century ago we 
had seven times as many acres under 
wheat for every hundred of the popu- 
lation as we have to-day, and we 
raised nearly six times as many bushels 
per head. After every war there is a 
back-to-the-land movement. After this 
war it will be a rush. How to meet 
that rush, how to settle ex-soldiers on 
the land and provide them with capi- 
tal, expert instruction, and the ma- 
chinery of co-operation, and how to 
lessen the enormous dislocation of 1a- 
bor that must follow on the peace by 
systematic schemes of colonization 
throughout the British oversea Domin- 
ions—how to do ail this, when our 
margin of revenue after paying the in- 
terest on the national debt will be all 
but a minus quantity, is a problem, 
or rather a series of problems, that we 
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can hardly begin thinking about too 
soon. 

We shall of course have to econ- 
omize in every possible direction. Not 
a single scheme, not a single hint, can 
be neglected that will enable us to cut 
our coat according to our much attenu- 
ated cloth. One of the speakers at the 
British Association drew attention once 
more to the problem of fuel. By pub- 
lic supervision of the mines and im- 
proved appliances in the utilization of 
coal, he believed, and indeed he proved, 
that the national coal-bill might be re- 
duced by many millions. But on one 
service which rightly occupied much 
of the time of the Association it is not 
easy to see how economies can or 
should be effected. We shall starve 
education at our peril. Who was it 
that saved Germany when a century 
ago she lay humbled under the heel of 
Napoleon? It was men like Fichte and 
Von Humboldt, who called upon the 
German people to educate themselves. 
That more than anything else has 
brought Germany to the height she 

The Outlook. 


The Spirit of France. 


now occupies. The same call will be 
made upon us when the war is over. 
We too have to recognize that in edu- 
cation lies our future, and that it is 
vital to the fulfilment of the demo- 
cratic ideal and to the removal of the 
social shortcomings which disfigure 
and obstruct it that our system of edu- 
cation should be rescued from theo- 
logians and politicians, and should 
open up a road from the elementary 
school to the university firm enough 
and broad enough to be traversed by 
the multitudes whose gifts and capaci- 
ties are at present either wasted or 
unrevealed. The British Association 
was justified ten times over in fixing 
the public mind on this question of 
questions. There is perhaps only one 


that overshadows it, and that is the 
temper in which Labor will emerge 
from the war and the possibility of 
establishing some more human and en- 
during relationship between employers 
and employed than one that is ex- 
pressed primarily, and often solely, in 


terms of cash. 
Sydney Brooks. 





THE SPIRIT OF FRANCE. 


Nothing has more deeply impressed 
those who have visited France during 
the last year than the change every- 
where apparent in the life of the peo- 
ple. The somewhat popular belief 
hitherto held by many in England, 
based no doubt on a few weeks’ holi- 
day in Paris, that the French were a 
highly strung emotional race, given to 
expending much energy on words and 
gesticulations, has proved but a shal- 
low interpretation of an outward form 
that has no part in the real France. 
Those who have seen her in her hour 
of trial, the enemy within her gates. 
laying waste her lands, destroying her 
cities, and have watched her indomi- 
table spirit in the face of disaster, her 


determined perseverance, and above 
all her calm resignation, have realized 
that these are no momentary displays 
of qualities called forth by the exi- 
gencies of the moment, but the moral 
force of character which comes from 
long apprenticeship and deep convic- 
tion in those ideals which are the es- 
sence of her faith and the foundation 
of her civilization. 
The entire surrender of the whole 
population to the achievement of one 
purpose, the universal abandonment of 
pleasure and profitless occupation, the 
utilization of all energy to the prosecu- 
tion of one end show an adaptability 
and power of organization which fill : 
us with a great wonder and admira- 











tion; an admiration the more pro- 
found because these results were ac- 
complished without resort to any ex- 
pedients for rousing a sense of re- 
sponsibility, without any appeals to 
patriotism or promptings of leaders. 
‘There was the simple call to duty, the 
people obeyed it. 

But, if France has shown incompara- 
ble qualities of faith, devotion, and 
perseverance, she has also displayed 
marvels in resource. Like other na- 
tions she had miscalculated. She im- 
mediately set herself to rectify mis- 
takes and to adjust herself to new con- 
ditions. She did not hesitate to make 
changes wherever necessary, and to 
Subordinate all individual claims to 
the one supreme issue. In spite of the 
fact that her great coal area and by 
far the largest proportion of her iron 
and steel productions are in the hands 
of the enemy, while some of her most 
important factories are either de- 
stroyed or being used against her, she 
has managed to equip and supply vast 
armies in the field, organizing her 
labor and material with a skill that 
we are just beginning to imitate. 

Yet to the visitor in France it is 
not her resource and technical skill 
nor her power of organization, but the 
spirit of her men and women that 
makes the direct appeal. The complete 
absence of that parade, advertisement 
and persuasion which go by the name 
of recruiting and are necessitated by a 
voluntary system cannot fail to im- 
press the Englishman. Such have no 
place in the land of France. The coun- 
try is in danger, the men go to her 
aid. There is no discussion, there is 
nothing to discuss. It is their duty, 
they do it. The women also have 
shown they can play their part, a part 
no less noble and comprehensive than 
that of the men. Nothing is more re- 
markable than the way in which the 
Frenchwoman without any demonstra- 

tion quietly carries on the life of the 
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town and village. Stepping into her 
husband’s place, keeping his business 
going, managing his affairs, she dis- 
plays a capacity and grasp of detail 
that do her the utmost credit, bring- 
ing into play those very qualities of 
thrift, industry, and economy which 
are part of her very self and the great- 
est asset to a nation at war. We see 
her in her home, rising early, going 
to bed late, yet never too busy for a 
few words of friendly intercourse, 
quietly cheerful, invariably a smile 
though the tears are not far behind, 
her whole being set to the single pur- 
pose of doing her share. 

Again, the fact that women habitu- 
ally participate so largely in the cul- 
tivation of the soil is of the highest 
value where the whole available man- 
hood is liable suddenly to be called 
away. There is something very splen- 
did about these peasant women in their 
rough clothes toiling incessantly in the 
fields, but that which leaves ineffacea- 
ble memory are those bent figures, 
hacdly distineuishable from the newly 
turned earth, working in districts 
where the enemy has lately been. Vil- 
lages ruined and lying in blackened 
heaps surround them, the ground . 
scarred with recently filled in trenches, 
trees cut down and lying where they 
fell, and scattered everywhere, some- 
times by the roadside, sometimes in the 
middle of a ploughed field, or huddled 
together in a corner, those little 
mounds which mark the graves of 
heroes. The women never murmur, but 
with set faces bend their backs to the 
task, for France will reap yet another 
harvest. 

To those who had only known her 
superficially the Frenchwoman, as dis- 
closed by war, is a new revelation, a 
new inspiration. Her simple faith, her 
silent endurance, her unshakable belief 
in her man and her country, and above 

all her conception of duty speak with 
a deep significance and fill us with a 
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great humility by the very admiration 
they call forth. The simplicity of her 
virtues is at once the greatness and 
the strength of France. Her creed is 
a very simple one, but her people un- 
derstand it. It is summed up in the 
words “La Patrie.” And as we see 
our great Ally torn, mutilated, suffer- 


ing, yet rising in that unconquerable | 


spirit to the accomplishment of her 

task and the fulfilment of her destiny, 

we know that though delayed her day 

of deliverance is assured. It is spirit 

not steel that makes for final victory, 
The Saturday Review. 
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and in the end the fate of a nation is 
decided not only by the number of her 
army corps and Dreadnouglts but by 
the character of her people. 

The very measure of her sacrifice is 
the measure of her gain, for there are 
greater things in life than living. The 
glories of France cannot fade nor the 
deeds of her sons and daughters per- 
ish, for the spirit of a nation is im- 
mortal and lives on as the priceless 
possession of posterity and its future 
inspiration. 

Désirée Welby. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Under the title “Habits that Handi- 
cap,” Mr. Charles B. Towns, who has 
been for many years engaged in the 
study and treatment of patients suf- 
fering from the effects of drugs and 
alcohol, treats, in a comprehensive and 
practical way, the menace to health 
involved in the use of opium and other 
drugs, and of alcohol and tobacco. He 
also points out proper methods of 
treatment and describes results in 
cases which have come under his per- 
sonal observation, and makes a plea 
for better restrictive legislation. The 
strong endorsement given to his views 
by Dr. Richard C. Cabot, in a Preface, 
will give added weight to the book in 
the minds of those who may not be 
familiar with the author’s special ex- 
perience and qualifications. The Cen- 
tury Co. 


F. Lauriston Bullard’s little book. 
“Tad and His Father” (Little, Brown 
& Co.) retells, in a touching and sim- 
ple way, the story told so many times 
before but of which one does not grow 
weary, the story of Abraham Lincoln 
and his boy comrade, lively little “Tad” 
who went romping through the White 


House, and broke up Cabinet meetings 
without ceremony, but won his way 
into all hearts. It is a very human 
story, alive with tender interest, and 
readers young and old will like it in 
the form in which Mr. Bullard tells it. 


The tragedy of Belgium has no- 
where been described more vividly or 
with more passion than in Emile Ver- 
Laeren’s “Belgium’s Agony” translated 
by M. T. H. Sadler, and published by 
the Houghton Mifflin Co. A native of 
Belgium, where his birthplace, the vil- 
lage of Saint-Amand, has been de- 
stroyed by German guns; and edu- 
cated at Louvain, at the famous uni- 
versity which German troops have 
sacked and burned; and an eye wit- 
ness, during the past year, of the 
havoc wrought among Belgian towns 
and cities by armies which attacked 
them with no better excuse than that 
they stood in the way of German am- 
bitions, it would be too much to ex- 
pect of him that he should write 
calmly of all that has happened dur- 
ing these months of rapine and blood- 
shed. The future historian, if he takes 
this book into account, may discount 











something from its perfect accuracy 
pecause of the emotion with which it 
is written; but the reader of to-day 
will find it a thrilling and graphic 
narrative, a tremendous indictment 
for one of the greatest crimes in 


history. 


“The Cinder Pond,” a story for girls 
by Carroll Watson Rankin, has a 
unique setting. The home of Jeannette 
Duval, the heroine, was a rough shack 
built out on an old dock which ex- 
tended into Lake Superior and sur- 
rounded “the cinder pond” on three 
sides. Jeannette’s father was a fisher- 
man of good breeding and gentlemanly 
tastes but no power to make money. 
Jeannette also had a fat, lazy, good- 
natured stepmother and four step- 
brothers and sisters of varying degrees 
of impishness and cleanliness. The 
story tells of Jeannette’s chance for a 
better way of living and of her 
warm heart that could not be contented 
until all the family shared in her good 
fortune. She is a normal and charm- 
ing child. Miss Rankin’s books have 
always been favorites with her young 
readers and in this last one she 
presents the same wholesome, interest- 
ing type of girl that she has accus- 
tomed her readers to expect. Henry 
Holt & Co. 


Henry Holt & Co. publish a new 
series of literary essays under the 
general title “Writers of the Day” 
which is at once so helpful and so en- 
joyable that one wonders why no pub- 
lisher has planned such a_ series 
earlier. Each of the little volumes 
presents a sketch of the literary ca- 
reer and a critical estimate of the 
writings of a popular author of the 
present day; and each is written by 
a critic who is endowed with a good 
judgment and a keen and discrimi- 
nating style. Thus H. G. Wells is 
treated by J. D. Beresford; Anatole 
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France by W. L. George; and Arnold 
Bennett by F. J. Harvey Darton. Of 
the three critics, Mr. Darton is the 
least known, but his book is perhaps 
the best and liveliest of the three. 
An amusing feature of it, and a good 
illustration of the “multum in parvo” 
is his “census” of Arnold Bennett’s 
male characters on page 87. Whether 
as an aid to personal literary ap- 
praisals of books already read or as a 
guide to what is most worth while 
in books about to be read _ these 
essays will be found helpful and 
diverting. 


Gilbert Parker’s “The Money Mas- 
ter,” furnishes us with another inter- 
esting tale of Canada, with the roman- 
tic spirit and dramatic episodes which 
have characterized the earlier books. 
It does more than this, however, for 
the character of Jean Jacques Barbille 
is conceived on a heroic scale, and the 
story of his downfall and his wander- 
ings leaves an impression of greatness 
only occasionally conveyed by fiction. 
Jean Jacques Barbille, through faults 
of character, lost his money and his 
land, was deserted by his wife and his 
daughter; and from the position of 
greatest prominence in the community 
became a wanderer from province to 
province, doing whatever work he 
could find. But his losses were not 
so important as his gains, and there is 
never a moment in the narrative when 
Jean Jacques does not command sym- 
pathy and affection. The minor char- 
acters in the book are also exceptional 
in their variety and the naturalness 
of their presentation. This return of 
Gilbert Parker to Canada for his set- 
ting is most welcome and is amply jus- 
tified by the result. Harper & Bros. 


The publication of a book by H. G. 
Wells has become a literary event, to 
be seriously awaited and rather care- 
fully considered, no matter what form 
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he may give it, and this autumn’s 
product has been expected with some- 
thing approaching anxiety. Would he 
score the Kaiser, or, in perversity, be- 
rate the King-Emperor, or amuse him- 
self by speaking disrespectfully of 
some elected ruler? In “The Research 
Magnificent,” his human quarry is 
William Porphyry Benham, his hero, 
whose autobiographical papers he 
presents as their editor, and whom he 
pursues through the various adven- 
tures, sensual and sensuous, consequent 
upon his inheritance of a fortune from 
the gentleman to whom his mother 
owed her divorce. Fiercely determined 
upon self-conquest, Benham forces him- 
self to face dangers until he has de- 
stroyed his physical fear, can walk un- 
supported above abysses, and outstare 
a tiger in his path, but two women con- 
quer him, and the second marries him, 
and strives by a thousand devices to 
subjugate him. But marriage disap- 
points him, and he cannot perfectly 
console himself with observation of 
strange races, and of states in revolt. 
He asserts that all men are brothers, 
and he wantonly estranges his best 
friend, rather than send him a few 
dollars, and last of all, plunges into 
a Johannesburg riot and dies in a per- 
fectly futile manner. The whole book 
is a wonderful exposition of the man- 
ner in which a life may be wasted by 
the cleverest of men, if his only guide 
be his own wisdom. It is not a ser- 
mon in form, and it is a _ novel 
following the most fashionable model. 
and will please the careless reader, 
but it is worth a_ score of its 
author’s studies in Utopia. The Mac- 
millan Company. 


“The Obsession of Victoria Gracen,” 
by Grace Livingston Hill Lutz, con- 
trasts two spinsters of good intentions, 
Victoria Gracen, lover and leader of 
boys, and Lydia Bypath, their stead- 
fast enemy, and, purely by her own 
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fault, the victim of their pranks. The 
two are an edifying pair and the 
book, although lively and amusing, 
should have a place in every Sunday 
school library. It has a little lesson 
for the worldling, for the despondent 
pastor, and for boys of many sorts and 
is as nicely balanced and adjusted as 
a sermon planned to touch each mem- 
ber of a congregation without giving 
any one of them cause for anger at 
the exposition of his sins. Three col- 
ored plates and a rubricated title page 
make the book suitable for a holiday 
gift, and the very title will give pause 
to many a buyer. J. B. Lippincott 
Company. 


One of D. Appleton’s fall books is 
“Rags,” by Edith Barnard Delano, for 
which: it appears that Mary Pickford, 
the motion picture actress, was the in- 
spiration. So the introduction to the 
story leads one to believe, and a mo- 
tion picture of the same name is ap- 
pearing simultaneously with the novel. 
The story is of a neglected mountain 
child whom an Eastern promoter dis- 
covers and befriends. The plot is 
quite the usual one and develops the 
untutored daughter of the wilderness 
into a young woman capable of taking 
her place anywhere in the world, but 
the characterization is original and 
clever. Rags possesses an amazing 
vocabulary, and mingles the rough 
talk of miners and mountaineers with 
the delicate fancy of Irish folk lore. 
At one minute she speaks like a poet 
and at the next falls into the uncouth 
speech of her elders; the result is 
startling and delightful. Apart from 
its connection with the motion picture 
world the book would command inter- 
est for itself. 


The list of Mrs. Kate Douglas Wig- 
gin’s books, already long, is now ex- 
tended by ‘“Penelope’s Postscripts,’’ 
which collects such few threads of the 








story of Penelope, Salemina, and Fran- 
cesca as were left unsecured in the 
early narratives and completely reveals 
the eventual happy fate of the three 
wanderers. The five ‘“postscripts” end by 
showing them in their pleasant homes, 
Penelope placed with especial felicity, 
and relate their certain adventures in 
Switzerland, Venice, Wales, and Devon. 
Penelope puns as shamelessly and 
agreeably as ever, Salemina is as sen- 
tentiously instructive, and the three 
bicker as naturally and amusingly as 
in their early days, and meet as many 
persons whose acquaintance is a pleas- 
ure. Among them, is the traveller who 
dispersed the railway porters hovering 
about his trunks, with “Requiescat in 
pace,” adding an impressive “Resur- 
gam” for their encouragement, and the 
thoughtful lady who carefully trans- 
lated her French and Italian phrases 
into English as she shaped them. As 
Penelope has three children, there is 
no reason why there should not be more 
books and it is to be hoped that Penel- 
ope will relate still further adven- 
tures, especially if she and her little 
brood remain in the United States. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“Straight Down the Crooked Lane,” 
Miss Bertha Runkle’s latest novel, has 
a frontispiece by William Van 
Dresser, representing the heroine in a 
frock of the very snakiest recent fash- 
ion and her husband in khaki and 
blue, like a good soldier as he is, but 
it hardly prepares one for a story of 
a mysteriously disappearing gem in a 
beautiful setting. Being what it is, it 
naturally departs from sight at a 
critical moment, leaving the members 
of a large family circle in a state of 
mutual suspicion, and returns when it 
gets good and ready, as they would 
say, for, alas! they are American, and 
ceased to speak English before their 
hursery governess had fairly taught 
them its rudiments. The author writes 
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English however, and tells her story 
artistically, describing the crude but 
fascinating life in the Philippine 
colony, wth sufficient particularity, but 
always subordinating it to her excel- 
lent character painting. In spite of a 
touch or two of tragedy, the general 
effect is of comedy and the book is ex- 
hilarating. Lastly, it is a long story 
occupying nearly 450 pages and giving 
the personages time enough to impress 
themselves upon the reader before 
they are swept from his sight. And 
they make a very impressive group, es- 
pecially in the garb in which they are 
last seen with their decorations and 
diamonds. The Century Co. 


“Dr. Holmes’s Boston,” edited by 
Caroline Ticknor, which the Houghton 
Mifflin Co. publish in a beautiful and 
fully-illustrated volume, in an edition 
limited to 750 copies, will make an in- 
stant and enduring appeal to lovers of 
old Boston, and to lovers of Boston’s 
long-time “Autocrat.” Every one who 
is familiar with Holmes’s writings in 
prose and verse knows how dear Bos- 
ton was to him, and how intimate was 
his acquaintance with its parks and 
buildings, its streets and by-ways—es- 
pecially in the neighborhood of the 
State House, that “hub of the Uni- 
verse.” But it could hardly have been im- 
agined that the selection of the per- 
sonal and local references in his essays, 
poems, and letters, and their arrange- 
ment in chronological order, with only 
a connecting link of note and comment 
here and there, would result in some- 
thing almost equivalent both to an au- 
tobiography and to a guide to old Bos- 
ton. Yet this is the delightful fruit 
of Miss Ticknor’s editorial labors in 
this volume. The Autocrat’s genial hu- 
mor brightens every page. One cannot 
open the book anywhere without com- 
ing upon some quaint jest or cheerful 
allusion. But the better way is to be- 
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continue it to the last—not an onerous 
task, for every page is alluring—and 
in this way the reader obtains a vivid 
‘impression of that sunny life which 
came near spanning the last century; 
beginning, as it did, in the old gambrel- 
roofed house in Cambridge, in August, 
1809, and ending placidly in October, 
1894, only a few days after he had 
taken one of his familiar walks about 
Beacon Hill. One of the most attrac- 
tive of the thirty illustrations—wisely 
chosen for the frontispiece—shows the 
Autocrat starting out on one of his 
walks on Beacon street in November, 
in 18938, the small figure, the gray hair, 
and the alert step recalling him vividly 
to all who knew him in his later years. 
Another picture shows Dr. Holmes and 
Ralph Waldo Emerson—lifelong friends 
—engaged in conversation, seated on a 
bench on the Beacon street side of the 
Public Garden. Among the other il- 
lustrations, selected from public and 
private collections, are pictures of the 
State-House dome; Dr. Holmes’s birth- 
place in Cambridge; the old Latin 
School on Bedford Street; Daniel 
Webster’s house at the corner of High 
and Summer streets; Collonade Row, 
opposite the Common, in 1860; West 
street in the same year; Summer 
street in 1846; Beacon street as it 
looked a half century ago; the Back Bay 
as it looked before it was filled in; 
the Peace Jubilee Coliseum of 1869; 
the Boston fire of November, 1872; 
Park-street church, the Old South 
church, and the old North church; 
King’s Chapel; the Old Elm on Boston 
Common; State street as it was in 
1842; the old Tremont House; the 
Frog Pond and, most intimately per- 
sonal of all, the “Long Path” on Bos- 
ton Common, over which the Autocrat 
walked so often and about which he 
wrote so delightfully. An edition of 
750 copies of such a book as this 
should fade away like mist before the 
sun. ‘ 
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That serviceable and _ decorative 
series of books, Everyman’s Library, of 
which E. P. Dutton & Co. are the 
American publishers, has passed its 
seven hundredth milestone, and is 
headed straight toward its thousand- 
volume goal. In the latest instalment 
of twenty volumes, nearly all of the 
groups included in it—each group in 
its own shade of binding, but other- 
wise uniform — are represented: Fic- 
tion, by Michael Scott’s “Tom Cringle’s 
Log,” G. R. Gleig’s “The Subaltern,” a 
war story of a century ago, William 
Harrison Ainsworth’s “Windsor Castle” 
and Erckmann-Chatrian’s “The Story 
of a Peasant”: the Classics, by 4 
translation of Cesar’s ‘“Commen- 
taries” with an Introduction by De 
Quincey; Romance, by the “Olaf 
Sagas,” translated by Samuel Laing; 
Oratory, by a collection of “British His- 
torical Speeches and Orations” from 
the twelfth to the twentieth century, 
brought down so late as to include 
David Lloyd George’s speech on “A 
Scrap of Paper” in London, in Septem- 
ber of last year; History, by a trans- 
lation of Josephus’s history of ‘The 
Wars of the Jews” and Mignet’s “The 
French Revolution”; Essays and Belles 
Lettres by two volumes of Carlyle’s 
Essays, with an introductory essay by 
James Russell Lowell, and James An- 
thony Froude’s “Short Studies on 
Great Subjects”; Biography, by Edward 
Dowden’s “Life of Robert Browning” ; 
Poetry and the Drama, by Garrett’s 
translation of Ibsen’s “Brand” and the 
Poems of Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
books for Young People, by Cox’s 
“Tales of Ancient Greece”; Travel, by 
“Young’s Travels in France and Italy” 
in the 18th century; and Philosophy 
and Theology, by Paine’s “Rights of 
Man” and Bacon’s “The Advancement 
of Learning.” Introductions are fur- 
nished by Ernest Rhys, the general 
editor of the series, and others. 





